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} weekly review of literature and the arts—the authorized 
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Apparatus for Extinguishing Fires. 
Illustrated. By JoHN G. Morse. 


Describes the development of fire appa- 
ratus in America from the beginning of its 
manufacture, with pictures of the old and 
the up to-date machines. 


From the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism. HI. By AnpRrew D. Wuite, 
LL.D. 


An account of the battle by which reason 
conquered tradition in English theology. 


Professional Institutions. IV. Orator 
and Poet, Actor and Dramatist. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


Shows how these professions have arisen 
from the gratulatory acts of the primitive 
tribesman in welcoming his victoriously 
returning chief. 


Art and Eyesight. 
Lucien Howe, M. D. 


Illustrated. By 


Shows that many artists have defective 
vision, and tells how to view their paintings. 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 
DaAvip STARR JorDAN, Prof. E. L. RIcHARDs, 
Husert L. CLark, GARRETT P. SERviss, 
Dr. Joun T. STODDARD, JOHN FurRcuson, 
M. D., GusTAvE LE Bon. 


Also a Sketch and Portrait of Prof. 
CHARLES UPHAM SHEPARD, editorials on the 
Sphere of Science, Professor Huxley, Honor 
not Honors, and other department matter. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books, 


Gustave Flaubert, 


As seen in his Works and Correspondence. By 
JouHN CHARLES TARVER. With 2 Por. 
traits. 8vo. Buckram, $4.00. 


No one who is genuinely interested in literature 
can afford to neglect this much-needed and valuable 
book. It furnishes both a critical biography and, in 
a sense, an autobiography, for the letters permit a 
more intimate acquaintance with the spirit and aims 
of the great realist. The interesting personages who 
appear here and there in these pages and the author's 
associations increase the value of one of the most 
important literary bi phies of recent years. 

“ An enthusiastic but also critical account of the 
Life and Letters of Gustave Flaubert. The aim of 
the author is, as he states in his preface, to place the 
personality of the novelist vividly before his readers, 
. . » Gradually as the work went on Mr, Tarver 
found its scope growing under his hands, not only 
as a biography but as a critical estimate, and the re- 
sult of his labor is at the present moment of no little 
value and importance.”—W. ZL. Courtney, in the 
London Daily Telegraph. 


The Story of the Plants. 

By Grant ALLEN. A new volume in the 
Library of Useful Stories. Illustrated, 
16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

This timely book is a helpful and instructive ad- 
dition to this successful es. The writer's thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject and his ability to 
express himself in clear and simple language impart 
a special value to his work. 

An Imaginative Man. 

By Rosert S. HICHENS, author of “ The 

Green Carnation.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The subtlety, imaginative quality, and power of 
psychological analysis shown in this book, which is 
the author’s most ambitious work, will surprise even 
those who were prompt to recognize the originality 
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scene is laid in Egypt, and the vividness and dra- 
matic force of certain scenes are achievements of 
high distinction. As a study, the book stands by 
itself ; as a story, the interest is constant and ab- 
sorbing. The power and impressiveness of ** An 
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recognized by the reading public. 
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ethical, social, and philosophical.” 
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THE AFTER-CAREERS OF UNIVERSITY-EDUCATED WOMEN-+* 


SOME valuable information about the 
after-careers of university-educated wo- 
men may be obtained by studying the 
various reports recently published by the 
principal women’s colleges of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Any parent entering upon the exami- 
nation of these reports should endeavor 
to do so with an unbiased mind, and 
without prejudice for or against the so- 
called “higher education of women.” 
Preconceived ideas should, as far as 
possible, be laid aside, and the inquirer 
try to gain some practical knowledge as 
to what a university training leads to for 
women, and how far it is worth while 
for girls to spend some years and some 
money in acquiring a solid knowledge of 
some of the higher branches of learning, 
such as mathematics, classics, moral 
science, etc., and whether this course of 
training does really, ultimately, make 
women’s lives freer and happier, and if 
the honors they gain at college enable 
them to earn their own living by newer 
and more interesting means than by the 
old-fashioned methods of teaching, com- 
panionship, and needle-work. 

Mrs. Sidgwick’s report of Newnham 
College gives us the following interest- 
ing particulars: The total number of 
students who have left the college from 
October, 1871, to June, 1893, was seven 
hundred and twenty. Leaving out six- 


teen who have died, and thirty-seven 
foreigners who have gone back to their 
own countries, we find that three hun- 
dred and seventy-four are at the present 
time engaged in teaching asa profession, 
Forty-seven have married, including nine 
or ten of the lecturers and teachers. Of 
the rest two hundred and thirty are liv- 
ing at home, of whom one hundred and 
eight are married, five are engaged in 
medical work, two as missionaries, one 
as a market-gardener, one as a book- 
binder, two or three are working at 
charity organization, and the remainder 
are for the most part engaged in sereta- 
rial work. Of the three hundred and 
seventy-four who are engaged in teach- 
ing as a profession the following table 
gives particulars: 
Head Assistant 
Mistresses. Mistresses. 
Endowed schools ™% 


Schools of the Public Day 
Schools Co. 6 


= er “and high 


29 
Private schools 24 
Elementary schools and train- 

ing schools . ° 2 

75 
Lecturers at Newnham Callage . ° 
Pip oft Casbige Tin C 
incipal of the Cambrid raining Coll 

Visiting teachers ee “ eee 
Teachers under count: 
Teachers in the Colon 
Private governesses . 
Teachers taking an interval of rest or study 
Teachers looking for posts 
Teachers from whom no return ‘has: ‘been 

lately received ° 


or borou h councils. 
and in America 


* Condensed from an article by Alice M. Gordon in the Vineteenth Century. 
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At Girton the number of students who 
had been in residence since the founda- 
tion of the college up to the time when 
the report was published in June, 1893, 
was four hundred and sixty-seven. Of 
these seventy-five had not yet completed 
their course of training; but of the 
three hundred and thirty-five who ob- 
tained degree certificates one hundred 
and twenty-three were engaged in teach- 
ing, forty-five were married, two were 
missionaries, six were in government 
employment, four were engaged in med- 
ical work, and six were dead. 

Judging from the reports issued by 
these two Cambridge colleges, the larger 
proportion of university educated women 
do not seem to make marriage their 
career in life. Of the ex-students of 
Newnham only one hundred and twenty 
out of seven hundred and twenty have 
married, and at Girton forty-six out of 
three hundred and thirty-five. 

From the report of Girton College we 
may deduce the following interesting, 
and, if 1 may venture to say so, amusing 
particulars : 

Of the seventy-nine students who 
have obtained the certificate for the 
mathematical tripos, six have married; 
of the ninety-seven who passed the clas- 
sical tripos, ten have married; of the 
forty-seven who passed the natural sci- 
ence tripos, seven have married. The 
only student who passed the theological 
tripos has married. Out of the thirty 
who passed the historical tripos, four 
have married. Of the twenty-one who 
passed the moral science tripos, three 
have married. But of the forty lady 
students who have taker. the ordinary 
pass degree, fifteen have married,a much 
larger proportion, as will be seen, than 
among the students who have obtained 
the honors degree certificate. 

From the Newnham College report I 
have not been able to ascertain the per- 
centages of marriages among the ex- 
students who have taken merely the 
ordinary degree; but an examination of 








the tripos lists gives very much the same 
result as those of Girton—namely, out 
of eighty-five who passed the mathemat- 
ical tripos, five married ; of the sixty-five 
in the classical tripos, eight married ; of 
the thirty-three in the moral science: 
tripos, six married; of the seventy-four 
in the natural science tripos, ten mar- 
ried ; of the sixty-four in the historical 
tripos, nine married; and of the thirty- 
eight in the medieval and modern lan- 
guage tripos, one married. The only 
student who passed the law tripos has 
not yet married. 

It appears, therefore, that about one in 
ten of those who take honors at Girton 
marries, as against one in nine who take 
honors at Newnham; while about two in 
every five marry of those who take an 
orlinary degree at Girton. Leaving out 
theology and law, as to which the data 
ere insufficient, the order of precedence 
(matrimonially) of the various studies is 
as follows: At Girton: Elementary 
studies, natural science, moral science, 
history, classics, mathematics, and last 
of all, medizval and modern languages. 
At Newnham: moral science, history, 
natural science, classics, mathematics, 
and again last, medizval and modern 
languages. 

I am well aware that a large number 
of readers will consider these details— 
viz., the percentages of marriages, etc., 
—puerile and foolish ; nevertheless many 
men, and, I. venture to think, some 
mothers, will consider them suggestive. 

Turning to the reports furnished for 
our information by the women’s colleges 
at Oxford, we find that of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-three students who left 
Somerville College between the years 
1879 and 1892, seventy-three are engaged 
in teaching, twenty-nine are married, 
and one is an assistant librarian of the 
Royal Society. Miss Cornelia Sorabjji, a 
Parsee lady who was educated in Eng- 
land, after taking her B.A. degree at 
Oxford, returned to her aative country, 
and is now a partner in a solicitor’s firm 
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in Bombay, and she comes over to Lon- 
don this year in charge of a case that 
has been unreservedly placed in her 
hands by one of the ranees of India. 
Miss Marshall, another ex-student of 
Somerville College, is on the staff of the 
National Observer. 

The report printed by the principal of 
Lady Margaret’s Hall gives fewer statis- 
tics, but one gathers that the larger pro- 
portion of the ex-students now at work 
are engaged in teaching. The number of 
students in residence at Lady Margaret’s 
Hall averages thirty-eight. Holloway 
College has only been at work for seven 
years, and there has not been time for 
much development in the after-careers 
of students, but of the one hundred and 
ninety-seven who have left seven are mar- 
ried, about sixty-nine are teaching or 
preparing to teach, two are nurses, two 
are studying at the School of Medicine 
for Women, and about forty-seven are 
residing at home. 

From Victoria College, Belfast, Mrs. 
Byers sends the following particu- 
jars: 

“In addition to over fifteen hundred 
students of Victoria College certificated 
by the Queen’s University, Ireland ; 
Trinity College, Dublin; Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and London Universities ; 
the Coliege of Preceptors, London, and 
the Intermediate Education Board, Ire- 
land, there are fifty-one graduates of the 
Royal University, Ireland. These in- 
clude graduates in arts and medicine. 
Eight former Victorians are at present 
medical undergraduates, with a view to 
becoming medical missionaries. 

“ Many have become wives of mission- 
aries, and sixteen unmarried ladies, for- 
mer Victorians, are at present engaged 
in zenana medical and educational work 
among the women of Syria, India, and 
China. Twenty-one former students are 
now principals of flourishing middle- 
class girls’ schools in Ireland, in most 
cases of schools founded by themselves, 
while a large number who were engaged 
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as private or other teachers have since 
married. 

“ Twelve are at present head mistresses 
or assistant mistresses in high schools 
and middle-class schools in England and 
the cclonies. 

“Many of our students have success- 
fully taken up sick-nursing as avocation. 
Some of these hold important posts as 
the heads of hospitals and other similar 
institutions at home and in the colonies. 

“The entire certificated staff of ladies 
at Victoria College, with the exception 
of four, has been educated at Victoria 
College. 

“ A kind of university settlement from 
Victoria College instructs and trains for 
domestic service destitute girls at Victo- 
ria Homes, Belfast. These are detached 
homes in which there is now room and 
appliances for training eighty-eight girls 
in every kind of household work.” 

Alexandra College, Dublin, is a large 
day-school where girls come up to study 
painting, music, and various other sub- 
jects that are not taught at Newnham; 
but of the sixty-one ex-students of the 
college who have taken the University 
of Ireland B.A. degree from the college, 
and who would, therefore, be of the same 
standing as those who have left Newn- 
ham and Girton, forty-one are engaged 
in teaching, six have married, one is a 
medical doctor, one is assistant to Sir C. 
Cameron, city analyst, and the remaining 
eleven are apparently living at home, 

The total number of ex-students from 
Girton, Newnham, Somerville Hall, Hol- 
loway College, and Alexandra College, 
whose after-careers we have mentioned 
above, amounts to fourteen hundred and 
eighty-six; of these six hundred and 
eighty are engaged in teaching, two 
hundred and eight have married, eleven 
are doctors or preparing to be doctors 
or medical missionaries, two are nurses, 
eight or nine are in government employ- 
ment, one is a bookbinder, one is a 
market-gardener, and one is a lawyer. 
Besides these regular employments, 
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which are enumerated and duly sched- 
uled in these reports, there must be, 
without doubt, a great deal of unpaid 
work done by these ex-students who live 
at home which it is difficult, indeed im- 
possible, to put into any list. For in- 
stance, some university-educated women 
are engaged in literary work, while 
others employ themselves with various 
useful works connected with philan- 
thropic and charitable undertakings 
around their homes, and are doubtless 
doing their business all the better and 
more practically for their university 
training ; but these diverse occupations 
are hardly of a kind to be called a defi- 
nite career. 

The ladies’ settlements in Southwark 
and Bethnal Green furnish an important 
career for highly educated ladies. In 
1887 a women’s university settlement 
was established at 44 Nelson Square, 
South London, and in 1889 a guild of 
ladies from Cheltenham College fol- 
lowed their example, and took a house 
in the Old Ford Road, Bethnal Green. 
In Mansfield the Congregationalist Col- 
lege also started a settlement ; and the 
influence of the Church settlement of 
the Oxford House, Bethnal Green, es- 
tablished a ladies’ branch in St. Mar- 
garet’s House, Victoria Square, E, 
American ladies have promptly taken 
up the same type of charitable work in 
the United States, for education on uni- 
versity lines has taught many women 
the need for organization and co-opera- 
tion in all their charitable undertakings, 
for few professions in this world need 
more careful and correct training than 
the difficult and complicated one of 
philanthropy. 

In former days marriage, teaching, 
and philanthropy were the principal pro- 
fessions that were open to women. The 
careful study of the reports published by 
the women’s universities will, I think, 
incline parents to question if a univer- 
sity training has yet succeeded in open- 
ing the doors of any other profession. 


A few exceptionally gifted women have 
entered the medical profession, and a 
very few (as we can gather from the 
statistics published) have become work- 
ers in other fields, such as book-binding, 
market-gardening, etc. But with these 
very few exceptions nearly all ex-students 
are engaged in teaching or are preparing 
to teach, and therefore it would seem 
that unless a girl has some special capa- 
bilities of mind and brain which, com- 
bined with a power of organization, will 
place her at the head of the teaching 
profession after her training at the uni- 
versity is completed, she cannot, a/ fres- 
ent, hope that the years and the money 
devoted to her higher education will do 
very much for her in enabling her to en- 
ter upon a money-earning career in the 
future. 

The percentage of marriages among 
less highly educated women is greater 
than among university-trained maidens. 

But whereas six hundred and eighty 
of the ex-students are engaged in teach- 
ing only two hundred and eight can be 
traced as having yet married; therefore, 
according to the law of averages, if a 
mother sends her daughter to one of the 
universities she is more likely to become 
a teacher than a wife. Moreover, it isa 
question if the kind of training that girls 
receive at these universities does not, on 
the whole, make them inclined to look 
upon the prospect of married life as a 
rather dull and unintellectual career. 
All women would be glad to marry their 
ideal hero; but heroes are scarce, and 
the average man who proposes marriage 
to the average girl can at best offer her 
no wider prospect than a round of care- 
ful housekeeping, motherhood, and thrift; 
and it must be doubted if, taking all 
things into consideration, a university 
training is adapted for developing these 
homely and prosaic virtues. But though 
the development of the higher education 
of women has not opened any new pro- 
fession for women, it has undoubtedly 
succeeded in enlarging the sphere of the 
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old ones, and reaching secretarial and 
charitable work must benefit greatly by 
being undertaken by well-educated 
women ; and there is food for reflection 
in these wise words of the principal of 
Somerville College, Oxford —— “ The 


THE STUDY 


THE American Philological Associa- 
tion have just issued an “ Address of the 
Committee of Twelve.” The names of 
the twelve are as follows: W.W.Good- 
win, Professor of Greek, Harvard, chair- 
man; C. F. T. Bancroft, Principal of 
Phillips Andover Academy; Franklin 
Carter, President of Williams College; 
William G. Hale, Professor of Latin, 
University of Chicago; W. R. Harper, 
President of University of Chicago; 
Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin, 
University of Michigan; George L. Kitt- 
redge, Professor of English, Harvard; 
Abbey Leach, Professor of Greek, Vas- 
sar; Thomas D. Seymour, Yale ; Charles 
F. Smith, Professor of Greek, University 
of Wisconsin; Minton Warren, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Andrew F. West, Professor of 
Latin, Princeton. 

The committee were appointed at a 
meeting held in Philadelphia to give ef- 
fect to the following resolution: “That 
in the opinion of the American Philo- 
logical Association, in any programme 
designed to prepare students for the 
classical course, not less than three 
years of instruction in Greek should be 
required.” The resolution expresses 
the opinion of the Association, that 
every school which prepares pupils for 
what is known as “the classical course” 
in many colleges, or pupils who intend 
to study the classics in any college, 
should provide a course of at least three 
years’ instruction in Greek, which all 
such pupils are expected to follow. In 
the judgment of the most experienced 
teachers, three years is the shortest time 


wider interests, the larger outlook on 
life which students gain in their college 
life, and the trained intelligence which 
they can bring to bear on their work, 
whatever it is, are of unspeakable value 
in any sphere, small or large.” 


OF GREEK. 


in which the preparatory course now of- 
fered by our best schools in the reading 
of simple Attic prose and of Homer or 
Herodotus (or both), in the essentials of 
Greek grammar, and in the elements of 
Greek composition, can be properly ac- 
complished. This resolution, it will be 
seen, concerns itself only with courses of 
study which profess to be “classical.” 
It does not imply that any school may 
not prepare pupils for courses not so 
described, in the case of colleges which 
admit such students, with ashorter term 
and a smaller amount of study in Greek. 

The immediate occasion of this reso- 
lution was the proposal made to various 
associations of teachers to recommend to 
the schools and colleges which they rep- 
resent the adoption of the four pro- 
grammes recently submitted by the 
“Committee of Ten” as providing ade- 
quate preparation in all lines of study 
for the colleges and scientific schools of 
the United States. Only one of these 
four programmes includes Greek at all, 
and this is styled the “Classical Pro- 
gramme;” its general adoption would 
therefore do much to fix the standard of 
preparation in classics for all our col- 
leges. This so-called “Classical Pro- 
gramme” provides that Greek shall 
normally begin in the ¢hzrd year of the 
four years’ preparatory course, and that 
only two years shall be given to it. 

The “Committee of Ten” asked and 
received the advice of nine conferences, 
composed of experts in nine depart- 
ments of study, and they justly attribute 
great weight to the careful judgments of 
these conferences, which give the pre- 
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posals of the committee their chief 
authority in matters of detail. It may 
surprise many to learn that the Greek 
conference introduced its recommenda- 
tions with the following general state- 
ment: “The conference recommends 
that the study of Greek be begun a¢ /east 
three years before the close of the course 
preparatory to college.” 

This primary recommendation, which 
is the basis of the whole report of the 
Greek Conference, is set aside by the 
“Committee of Ten” almost without 
consideration. This is, we believe, the 
only case in which the decided opinion 
of one of the conferences, on such a 
fundamental matter, has been so sum- 
marily rejected. It is true that other 
studies are not allowed by the committee 
all the increase which they desire; but 
Greek alone is to be reduced and crippled. 
The resolution of the Philological Asso- 
ciation is simply an appeal from the de- 
cision of the committee to the judgment 
of the experts who advised the commit- 
tee. The unanimous and enthusiastic 


approval of the action of the Philologi. 
cal Association expressed by the large 
Classical Conference recently held at 
Ann Arbor shows that scholars in the 
West are in perfect harmony with their 
colleagues in the East on this important 
subject. 

“ The committee believe that both col- 
leges and schools have a common inter- 
est in opposing a scheme which threatens 
to degrade them both at the expense of 
good scholarship. They therefore ap- 
peal earnestly to ail who have the inter- 
ests of sound learning at heart to unite 
with them in opposing the introduction 
of the so-called ‘Classical Programme’ 
of the ‘Committee of Ten’ into the 
schools of the United States.” 

Many names of presidents and pro- 
fessors of various colleges and schools 
throughout the United States are printed 
at the end of the address, who, though 
they are not members of the American 
Philological Association, unite with the 
committee in their appeal, as expressed 
in the final paragraph as quoted above. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


PROFESSOR J. C. EGBERT, Jr., In- 
structor of Latin in Columbia College, 
has been promoted to Adjunct Professor 
in Latin in the same college. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, the well- 
known poet and dramatic critic, has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of L.H.D. 
from Brown University. 


PROFESSOR A. H. YODER, formerly 
principal of the San Francisco Normal 


School, has located in the East. He will 
teach during the coming year in a nor- 
mal school in Wisconsin. 


Dr. GEORGE E. MACLEAN of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been elected 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska 
to succeed Dr. James H. Caulfield. 


PROFESSOR S. G. ASHMORE of Union 
College has gone to Europe for his Sab- 
batical year. During his absence the 


Latin Department at Union will be in 
charge of Mr. Edwards, who will be as- 
sisted by Mr. Bennett of the Department 
of Greek. 


Miss ABBIE FISKE EATON has re- 
signed her appointment in Oberlin Col- 
lege, and goes to the University of Wis- 
consin as Instructor in the Department 
of German. 


PROFESSOR HowIson of the California 
State University has declined the call to 
Michigan. 

Mr. JOHN MELVILLE of the University 
of the City of New York, Graduate in 
Honors of the University of London, has 
lately been appointed teacher of Modern 
Languages in the Brooklyn Manual 
Training High School. 


PRoFEssoR A. C. WASHBURNE of the 
Mathematical Department of the Massa- 
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chusetts Agricultural College has re- 
signed, and accepted an appointment as 
Assistant Actuary in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Professor 
Metcalf has been appointed his suc- 
cessor. 


HARRY ALONZO CUSHING has been 
appointed Prize Lecturer in History at 
Columbia College. He will also give 
two courses of lectures at Barnard Col- 
lege. 

PROFESSOR E, E. BARNARD has re- 
signed from the Lick Observatory and 
accepted a position in the Chicago Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. Harper is president. 


THE Report of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library states that Professor 
Browne’s catalogue of Persian manu- 
scripts will be published shortly. Mr. 
Sayle has begun a catalogue of the Eng- 
lish books in the library printed before 
1641. The great acquisition of the year 
has been the library bequeathed by Mr. 
Sanders of Trinity College. It contains 
17 MS. Hore and 58 printed ones, 11 
MS. Missals and 40 printed ones, 117 
books printed in the fifteenth century, 
72 books printed on vellum, 300 English 
books printed before 1600, the first 
three folio Shakespeares, etc. 


PROFESSOR COLLINS, who was formerly 
the legal adviser of Governor Flower, 
has resigned his position in the Law 
School of Cornell to enter into the prac- 
tice of law in New York City in partner- 
ship with ex-Lieut.-Gov. W. F. Sheehan. 


AT the University of Denver Professor 
Samuel J. Barnett resigns the instructor- 
ship in biology to accept a fellowship in 
the University of Virginia. Ernest B. 
Hoag, a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and a post-graduate student for 
three years at Leland Stanford and the 
University of Chicago, has accepted Pro- 
fessor Barnett’s place. Miss Annie 
Louise Lord, instructor in German and 
French, is compelled by poor health to 
take a year’s leave of absence. Her 


place will be filled by Miss Anna Grace 
Wirt, who graduated at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1884 and has spent three years 
in study in Europe. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY has elected to 
its Professorship of Philosophy Dr. M. S. 
Read, who is a graduate of Acadia Col- 
lege. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Cornell University 
in June, 1895, after three years of grad- 
uate study in the Sage School of Philos- 
ophy. 

PRoFEssor H. B. HUTCHINS, who has 
been Assistant Dean of the Law School at 
Cornell, goes to Michigan University as 
Dean. Judge Finch of the Court of 
Appeals has been appointed Dean of the 
Law School at Cornell University. 


PRINCIPAL PETERSON, of Dundee, 
Scotland, was entertained at dinner there 
by a large company of leading citizens 
and others interested in University Col- 
lege. It was intended to mark Principal 
Peterson’s departure from the city for 
the Principalship of McGill College, 
Montreal. Lord Provost Low presided. 


CHANCELLOR CANFIELD of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (president-elect of 
the University of Ohio) contributed to 
Harper's Weekly an article on “Uni- 
versity Life in the Northwest.”: Other 
important educational articles published 
in the Weekly during June are: “ The 
Centennial Anniversary of the University 
of North Carolina,” by President Win- 
ston; “The Centennial Anniversary of 
Union College,” by President Raymond; 
“The College for the Deaf at Washing- 
ton,” by N. B. Maury; and “A Ship- 
builder’s Dual Monument.” 


THE Quinquennial Catalogue of the 
officers and graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1636-1895, marks by its bulk the 
steady growth of the university, and this 
increased size compels a higher charge— 
for a paper copy $1.50 (or $1.65 postpaid) ; 
for a bound copy $2.00 (or $2.20 post- 
paid). The Catalogue can be had of the 
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Publication Agent of Harvard University. 
The asterisk is so cautiously applied to 
those alumni whose death cannot cer- 
tainly be established, that it is refreshing 
to find a member of the class of 1842 re- 
suscitated in an inserted correction. 


THE Hon. C. W. POUND, a leading 
member of the Judiciary Committee in 
the present New York State Senate, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
Law School of Cornell University due to 
the resignation of Professor Hutchins, 
Professor Pound will deal with consti- 
tutional law and real estate. 


UNION COLLEGE conferred the follow- 
ing honorary degrees at its recent com- 
mencement :—Ph. D. : Professors William 
McDonald of Bowdoin, Charles F. Rich- 
ardson of Dartmouth, and Benjamin H. 
Ripton, Dean of Union College. LL.D.: 
Professors Henry Parks Wright, Dean of 
Yale, George H. Palmer of Harvard, 
John Haskell Hewitt of Williams, Anson 
Morse of Amherst, William Gardner 
Hale of the University of Chicago, and 
John Randolph Tucker of Washington 
and Lee. An honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred, also, on Alice 
Freeman Palmer, formerly President of 
Wellesley and recently Dean of Graduate 
Women in the University of Chicago. 


THE inventory of the estate of the late 
Professor Blackie has just been “re- 
corded” at Edinburgh, and it contains 
some suggestive items under the head- 
ing “ Value of Copyright of the De- 
ceased’s Books,” which altogether 
amount to only £85 5s. Self Culture is 
put down at £50 and Zhe Wisdom of 
Goethe at £20, but the copyright of the 
Lays of the Highlands and Islands is 
estimated at merely £5, and of The 
Scottish Highlands at only £1 5s. 


Mr. ANDREW CLARK of Lincoln Col- 
lege, who has just abandoned Oxford for 
the rural quiet of a college living, has 
uttered his “swan’s song” as an an- 


tiquary in the form of a volume of “ Ad. 
denda” to his Wood's Life and Times, 
1632-1695, issued by the Oxford His. 
torical Society (New York: Macmillan), 
It opens with a more complete set than 
has hitherto seen the light of the docu- 
ments connected with the suit for libel 
in which Antony Wood managed to in- 
volve himself by his free comments on 
the conduct of the first Earl of Claren- 
don; and as this, curiously enough, 
seems to be the only suit of any impor- 
tance in the Chancellor’s Court for which 
the papers have been preserved, it has 
some general interest as indicating the 
form of procedure in academic tribunals, 
Next follows a heavy sheaf of “addi- 
tional notes,” taken from the yearly ac- 
counts of the Vice-Chancellors and Proc- 
tors, up to this time unutilized for 
historical purposes. And then the 
greater part of the volume is occupied 
by a systematic catalogue of Wood’s MS. 
authorities, which it must have cost in- 
finite patience to disentangle from his 
very imperfect references. The book is 
a fitting conclusion—we hope not a final 
conclusion, after all—to labors which 
have given us not only the three volumes 
of Wood's Life collected from his diaries, 
and the new edition in two fat volumes 
of Wood's History of the City of Oxford, 
but also the four “ Parts” of the Uni- 
versity Register for 1571-1622—the only 
trustworthy authority for Elizabethan 
Oxford. Mr. Clark deserves a place as 
an Oxford antiquary—and to him there 
can scarcely be higher praise—by the 
side of and on a level with Antony Wood 
and Brian Twyne. 


Mr. HumMPHRY WARD, the London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
mentions a meeting held in the banquet- 
ing hall of St. James Palace, called 
together to take counsel about the 
British School of Archeology at Athens, 
The Prince of Wales was in the chair, 
and his nephew, the Duke of Sparta, 
sat by his side, while the list of speakers 
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included the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Professor Jebb, 
and Mr. Egerton, the British Minister 
at Athens, who has always taken a warm 
and very serviceable interest in the 
school. Mr. Ward says: 

“ This institution has been in existence 
for nine years, but I grieve to confess 
that it has not received the encourage- 
ment which it has always deserved, or 
which would place it, as a working organ, 
on equal terms with the schools estab- 
lished in Athens by the United States, 
by France and by Germany. In England 
we can depend in such a case neither 
upon state aid nor upon the enthusiasm 
of rich individuals or communities such 
as those who with you seem to take a 
patriotic pleasure in equipping American 
expeditions in the realm of discovery 
and research. It is so far satisfactory 
that Sir William Harcourt, just before 
he left the Treasury, consented to make 
a grant of £500 a year for five years 


toward the expenses of the school; and 
a few rich men have given their hun- 
dreds and their fifties, so that for that 
period at least the school may look for- 
ward to enjoying a modest endowment. 
Unfortunately, the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, from which its natural 
support would be expected to flow, are 
starved by the agricultural depression 
which is becoming worse and worse, the 
present phenomenally dry summer being 
fatal to the root crops and therefore to 
the chances of the good prices for cattle. 

“The colleges are great landlords, and, 
like other landlords, they cannot get 
their rents; nay, being colleges, they 
think it inconsistent with their character 
to press for them ; so that the fellowships 
have in many cases fallen to about one 
fourth of their nominal value. The effects 
of this are far-reaching, but at present I 
mention only one of them, the cutting 
off of an important source of supply 
from the school at Athens.” 





Notes and Announcements 


THE second volume of the new edi- 
tion of Balzac, The Chouans, is now 


ready for publication by Macmillan & 
Co. 


A MOST important addition to the 
literature of lives and letters is promised 
shortl y by D. Appleton & Co., in Gus- 
tave Flaubert, as seen in his Works and 
Correspondence, by John Charles Tarver. 


BEGINNING with the May number, 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. issue in 
the United States the monthly periodical 
Science Progress, a publication now well 
known in England and one that has there 
taken the highest rank. 


Ginn & Co. are about to issue in 
their Athenzeum Press Series Selections 
from Malory's Morte Darthur, edited 
hig Introduction, Notes, and Glossary 

Wm. Edward Mead, Ph.D. (Leipsic), 

Del of the En, lish Langu 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Cane. 


THE next instalment of the Caméridge 
Natural History will be Vol. V, which 


will contain Peripatus, by A. Sedgwick, 
M.A., F.R.S., Trinity College; Centi- 
des, etc., by F. G. Sinclair, M.A., 


rinity College e; and Insects, by D. 
Sharp, M.A., “S. 


THE new volume of Macmillan’s “ Tilus- 
trated Novelists’ Library” is a reprint of 
James Morier’s Adventures of Hajji Baba 
of Tspahan, a novel of Persian manners 
ting back to 1824, and called by Mr. 
Curzon, who supplies an introduction, 
an “immortal book.” Mr. Curzon fur- 
nishes a key to some of the contempo- 
rary historic personages of these pages. 


An Imaginative Max is the title of the 
new novel by Mr. R. S. Hichens, author 
of The Green Carnation, which is to be 
— immediately by D. Appleton 


E. & J. B. Younc will shortly bring 
out The Bible and the Monuments: The 
Primitive Hebrew Records in the Light 
of Modern Research, by W. St. Chad 

wen, 
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THE next number of Zhe Portfolio 
will be “The Isle of Wight,” by ae 
Cornish, author of ‘“‘The New Forest,” 
etc. 


THE first number of the new Badmin- 
ton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
will be ready in August, and is to be 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN & Co. will pub- 
lish at an early date a work on The 
Siege and Relief of Chitral, by Captain 
F. E. Younghusband. 

Mr. COURTHOPE has accepted the invi- 
tation asking him to become a candidate 
for the Chair of Poetry at Oxford shortly 
to be vacated by Mz. Palgrave. 


The Story of the Plants, by Grant 
Allen, is to be the next volume in the 
helpful little series entitled “The Library 
of Useful Stories,” published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S new story, Sen¢z- 
mental Tommy, deals with the Tite of a 
por boy in a great city. Mr. Barrie 

as taken up his residence in London, 
and is supposed to be making studies 
there. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the lit- 
erature of Sociology is the paper on The 
Units of Investigation in the Social Sct- 
ences, by Dr. A. F. Bentley, issued in the 
series of publications of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. It is an attempt to discover what 
facts are to be taken as the units of in- 
vestigation in the study of the phenom- 
ena of society. 


THE preparation of The Life of Agas- 
stz, by Jules Marcou, in regard to which 
so much interest has been felt, will be 
pormonel by Macmillan & Co. until 

ptember. Professor Marcou is the 


last surviving European naturalist that 
came with Agassiz to America, and he 
was for many years closely associated 
with him. 


CapTaIN A, T. MAHAN contemplates 
writing a Life of Nelson, and he col- 
lected material for the same while cruis- 
ing recently in the war-ship Chicago. 
Captain Mahan is also writing a fourth 
and concluding volume of his interesting 
work on sea power. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes, by Thomas 
Hardy, is the third volume to be issued 
in the Harper Edition of Novels by 
Thomas Hardy, the previously issued 


volumes being Far from the Madding 
Crowd and The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Each volume contains an etched frontis- 
piece. 


Mrs. JOHN RICHARD GREEN, the 
widow of the historian, has just returned 
to England after an interesting and 
somewhat adventurous trip to Greece 
and to the site of Troy. During her 
travels Mrs. Green was fortunate in find- 
ing an opportunity of visiting the island 
of Delos, which is uninhabited and but 
seldom accessible to travellers. 


THE July Bzdelot contains John Ad- 
dington Symonds’s essay on the Hon. 
Mrs. Boyle’s Ros Rosarum, a collection of 
poems about the rose. Mr. Symonds’s 

per is entitled “The Pathos of the 

ose in Poetry.” 


THE forthcoming volume of Macmil- 
lan’s “English Men of Action” series 
consists of a Life of Nelson, by Professor 
john Knox Laughton, of the Royal 

aval College, Greenwich, which, both 
as regards the subject and its treatment, 
will be to the full as interesting as any 
of its predecessors. 


Mr. J. W. SULLIVAN. whose Zene- 
ment Tales of New York have aroused 
considerable interest, has had excep- 
tional opportunities to know the life he 
describes in them. He was born in Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, in 1848, and when 
fourteen years old went to work at the 
printer’s trade. In 1867 he ran away 
and spent some years in varied occupa- 
tions in several of the Western States. 
After much wandering he has come back 
to New York. He is a strong radical, 
and was a member of the staff of Henry 
George’s Standard. He has studied 
social problems, and has become inter- 
ested in labor organizations. His study 
of the New York poor came about, he 
says, through trades-union work, charity 
work, and work as a newspaper reporter. 


PASTORAL are these dainty 
little stories of Jane Barlow. Maureen's 
Fairing is the title given the work, but 
that is the name of only one ina series. 
They are pictures of Irish peasant life, 
and they stand out like silhouettes 
against the dawn. There is humor, too 
—Irish humor—and without coarseness. 
oa stories are dainty without being 
thin. 


Mr. F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author 
of Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden, 
is a well-known authority among florists 
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on the subject of the colors of flowers. 
Prof. Bailey, of Cornell, points out that 
the book fills a great need for a botany 
form the hand of an artist fully alive to 
form and color. 


A NEW book on Practical Christian So- 
ciology, by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D., 
is to be issued by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New. York, about the 
middle of August. It contains a special 
series of lectures delivered by Mr. Crafts 
before Princeton Theological Seminary, 
in February, 1895. 


Kafir Stories, by William Charles 
Scully, will be issued shortly in Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co.’s Buckram Series. 
They are said to picture savage ways 
and savage thoughts with the accuracy 
of a photograph and the feeling of an 
artist. Some of them are rea only 
one of them humorous, but that very 
humorous, and all are powerful. 


MUCH discussion is being aroused by 
the presentation of the popular moral 
standards for men and women which is 
made in George Paston’s new novel, 4 
Study in Prejudices. 


Mr. W. E. HENLEY is preparing for 
publication by Macmillan & Co. a book 
of selections from early English poets, 
to be called A London Garland. As the 
name implies, the theme of the several 
extracts is the inexhaustible one of Lon- 
don, and the authors who are laid under 
contribution are: Chaucer (a portion of 
The Canterbury Tales dealing with a 
medizval ’prentice); John’Lydgate, Zon- 
don Larkpenny, a curious and entertain- 
ing descant on the traffic and trades of 
medieval London; William Dunbar, 
London, thou art of Townés a per se,a pic- 
ture of London in the first decade of the 
sixteenth century; Surrey, the costume, 
architecture, etc., of the time of Henry 
VIII.; Edmund Spenser, the Prothala- 
mium ; Michael Drayton, Windsor Forest 
and the London Thames from the Polyol- 
bion. The book will be illustrated by the 
members of Society of Illustrators. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in the t Bross a 
new edition of the works of William 
Wordsworth, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor William Knight, who has not only 
used the material collected for his pre- 
vious edition, but has had access to many 
new sources of information. It is hoped 
that this work, which will appear in 
the well-known “Eversley Series,” will 
come to be regarded as the standard 


edition of the t. The poems will 
occupy eight volumes, the prose works 
three, the journals three, and the life 
two. An etched portrait and vignettes 
to each volume will be contributed by 
Mr. H. Manesse. 


WE have received from the. Charity 
Organization Society a new edition of 
its Classified and Descriptive Charities 
Directory to the Charitable and Benevo- 
lent Societies and Institutions of the City 
of New York; a volume of over five 
hundred pages, it contains a carefully pre- 
pared résumé of the charitable resources 
of the metropolis—civic, associated, 
congregational, etc., and gives the legal 
title, location, special features, condi- 
tions, and modes of application of each, 
to aid citizens in dispensing their liber- 
ality, and to aid societies and private 
persons in directing objects of relief to 
the existing provisions for their peculiar 
need. It is a catalogue raisonné of all 
benevolent agencies, having general 
relations to the welfare of the working 
and dependent classes of New York City, 
and it also gives a list of the leading 
charity organization and benevolent so- 
cieties in the United States and forei 
countries, with a copious index to the 
whole. 


Dr, Emory R. JOHNSON, Lecturer on 
Transportation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is the author of a paper on 

he Industrial Services of the Railways, 
recently issued by the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science in 
its series of publications. In this paper 
Dr. Johnson concisely states what the 
industrial services of the railways are, 
refers to the problems that confront the 
public in their connection, and gives his 
views of the best methods of solving 
them. The paper is a brief general sur- 
vey of the whole question of transporta- 
tion by rail. 

MACMILLAN & Co. have just published 
the second volume of Herr Adolph 
Holm's History of Greece from its com- 
mencement to the close of the Independence 
of the Greek Nation. This volume exhibits 
the historical progress of the Greek peo- 
ple in the fifth century by means of a 
narrative founded on the facts. Among 
these the author specifies the following as 
being of first-rate importance—the posi- 
tion of Aristides and Themistocles re- 
spectively, the aims of Pericles, the 
importance to be assigned to the re- 
sponsiblity of the mover of a resolution 
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in the Athenian democracy, the pecu- 
liarities of the Athenian character, the 
absence of any marked difference of cul- 
ture among rich and poor in Athens, and 
the different currents of civilization in 
the Greek world as a whole. 


Rev. Dr. C. ELLIS STEVENS, of Phil- 
adelphia, who has won such wide repu- 
tation as author of the remarkable book 
Sources of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, has just performed a patriotic 
service of interest to all Americans in 
securing the preservation of the his- 
toric wing buildings of Independence 
Hall, long used as the national capitol 
in the early days of the Republic. An 
existing law requiring the demolition of 
those structures has just been repealed 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature, mainly 
through his efforts. 


THE present revival of interest in Scot- 
tish life, stimulated by the stories of 
Barrie and Crockett, renders particularly 
timely the reprint in Macmillan’s Library 
of Standard Fiction of John Galt’s An- 
nals of the Parish and The Ayrshire 
Legatees. Alfred Ainger, who writes an 
introduction to the volume, praises the 
admirable humor, perception of charac- 
ter, and descriptive power displayed by 
Gait in his best work, and suggests that 
if he had not produced so much the 
Annals would have become a familiar 
classic. It certainly is a delightful nar- 
rative and has lost little if any of its 
charm with the lapse of time. The 
present edition is sympathetically illus- 
trated by Charles E. Brock. 


Mrs. Humpry Warp’s Story of Bes- 
ste Costrell is a short and simple story; 
it depicts a phase of country life with 
absolute fidelity, and the downfall of its 
central character is powerful and impres- 
sive. Mrs. Ward's accuracy of observa- 
tion and brilliant style are in evidence, 
as always. 


ANOTHER new series about to be com- 
menced by Macmillan & Co. is entitled 
“Foreign Statesmen,” and will consist of 
the lives of eminent statesmen of Conti- 
nental Europe, corresponding in form 
and size, and similar in scope, to the 
series which, under the name ‘“‘Twelve 
English Statesmen,” was confined to the 
British Islands. The new series does 
not aim at including every statesman 
who has made his mark in the history of 
his country; it is necessarily limited to 
a selection from those who have ex- 
ercised a commanding influence in the 








general course of European affairs, and 
impressed their memory deeply on the 
minds of men. Among others, the lives 
of Charles the Great, Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Charles the Fifth, William the 
Silent, Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis the 
Fourteenth, Peter the Great, Maria The- 
resa, Catherine the Second, Napoleon, 
and Cavour will appear. The series will 
be edited by Professor Bury of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the first volume, 
Richelieu, by Professor Lodge, may be 
expected in the course of the autumn. 


AMONG Macmillan & Co.’s announce- 
ments of forthcoming books, peculiar in- 
terest will attach to The Letters of Mat- 
thew Arnold, 1848-1888, which have been 
collected and arranged by Mr. George 
W. E. Russell. The task of collecting 
and arranging these letters was under- 
taken in obedience to the wish of Mrs. 
Matthew Arnold, and of her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Foster, and Miss Arnold of 
Fox Howe. Matthew Arnold maintained 
a constant correspondence with members 
of his family, and from that correspond- 
ence most of these letters have been 
taken, but several of great interest and 
value have been added by the kindness 
of friends and acquaintances. As Mr. 
Russell says in his prefatory note, “ For 
those who knew Matthew Arnold the 
peculiar charm of his letters lies in this— 
that they are, in a word, Azmself.” 


Ginn & COMPANY are about to issue a 
new edition of a very useful book for 
colleges and schools, called Responsive 
Readings, selected from the Bible and 
arranged under subjects for use in com- 
mon worship, by Henry Van Dyke, 
D.D., pastor of the Brick Church in New 
York. The book is prepared by request 
for the chapel of Sateard University. 
It has been carefully revised and en- 
larged with a view to meeting a want 
which has long been felt in the chapel 
services of colleges and schools, where 
the responsive as of a brief, devo- 
tional portion of Holy Scripture every 
day, chosen with reference to one of the 
large and simple truths of religion in 
which all Chistians are of the same 
faith, would greatly add to the interest 
and beauty of worship. 


THE American Academy of Political 
and Social Science has issued a new edi- 
tion “a _ > B. Woodford’s mono- 
graph on 7; se of Silver as Money in 
the United States. This essay traces 
the history of American Coinage, with 
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especial reference to silver money from 
1783, the “ee of the ys hogs to vs 
aoe gp the act of 1 nerally 
called the Sherman Act. dmetebar 
of charts and tables are appended. 
One of the most interesting parts is the 
account of the e of the Mint Law 
of 1873; another is where Professor 
Woodford explains the origin of the 
modern bimetallic controversy. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have issued this 
week the first volume of their new pocket 
edition of Charles Kingsley’s works. The 
form is eighteenmo, like the “Golden 
Treasury” series; but the binding is not 
cloth, but buckram, which will presum- 
ably stand more wear. The type is per- 
fectly clear, though some complaint may 
be made against want of opacity in the 
paper. This first volume is not West- 
ward Ho!, but Hypfatia. From the bib- 
liographical information on the verso of 
the title-page we learn that Hyfatia was 
first published by Messrs. Parker, in two 
volumes, in 1853; an edition in one vol- 
ume was not called for until 1856, and 
this was not reprinted until 1863. A 
second edition was reprinted fifteen 
times between 1869 and 1888, a third 
edition seven times between 1888 and 
1894. Meanwhile had appeared the 
Eversley edition (1881) and the sixpenny 
edition (1886), both of which had to be 
reprinted, so that Hypatia may fairly be 
reckoned its author's second most suc- 
cessful book. 


Dr. HERBERT EDWARD RYLE, Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, Professorial Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, has just published through Mac- 
millan & do. an interesting book on 
Philo and Holy Scripture, with introduc- 
tion and notes. In this work an attempt 
has been made for the first time to col- 
lect, arrange in order, and print in full 
all the actual quotations from the books 
of the Old Testament to be found in 
Philo’s writings, and a few of his typical 
paraphrases. The quotations give large 
fragments of the Greek Bible used by 
the most eminent Alexandrian Jew of 
that century, and, as they illustrate the 
methods of quotation pursued by Jews 
of learning and piety who belonged to 
the same generation as the Apostles, 
they deserve the close attention of all 
students of the New Testament and early 
Christian literature. The footnotes, 
which are intended to give general as- 
sistance to students. deal principally 


Io: 


with the text of Philo’s quotations com- 
pared with that of the Septuagint, and 
the Introduction is devoted to an ex- 
lanation of Philo’s attitude towards 
oly Scripture, and the character of the 
variations of his text from that of the 
Septuagint. 


OuR readers were promptly apprised 
of the inception of the new quarterly 
American Historical Review in April 
last, as one of the latest fruits of codper- 
ation among our universities. It will be 
remembered that at the conference held 
in this city on the above date an edi- 
torial board for the first year was chosen, 
consisting of Professors George B. Ad- 
ams of Yale, Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard, Harry P. Judson of Chicago, _ 
Bach McMaster of Pennsylvania, William 
M. Sloane of Princeton, and H. Morse 
Stephens of Cornell. This board has 
appointed Prof. J. Franklin Jameson of 
Brown managing editor; arrangements 
for publication have been made with 
Macmillan & Co., and the first number 
will be issued on October 1. The As- 
sociation of Guarantors appears to be 
sufficiently }arge to justify a beginning, 
but it will doubtless bear extension; and 
any one may join it by pledging $5 a 
year for three years (the annual subscrip- 
tion price of the quarterly is $3), and as 
much more for the term mentioned as may 
be affordable. Two hundred pages will 
be devoted to leading or body articles, em- 
bodying “‘ the latest and most important 
results of historical science”; inedited 
documents of value, especially relating 
to American history; reviews, signed 
and unsigned; and historical notes and 
news. The Review will not deal with 
“discussions of present conditions or 
problems in political, social, or economic 
life, — as a part of studies tending 
to show —. how things came to 
be as they are.” Prof. Sloane will write 
the introductory article for the first num- 
ber, which will contain also articles on 
Count Edward de Crillon, by Henry 
Adams; the Loyalists of the 7 Heese 
Revolution, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler 
of Cornell; and State-Making in the 
West, 1772-1789, by Prof. Frederick J. 
Turner of the University cf Wisconsin. 
Among documents there wilt be letters 
of Col. Wm. Byrd of Westover, Va., on 
slavery and indented servants, interesting 
letters of John Marshall, Theodore 
Foster, and George Rogers Clark, and a 
contemporary diary concerning the battle 
of Lake Erie. On this enterprise, as on 
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a need of long standing, all cultivated 
Americans must look with friendly eyes 
and large expectations. It only remains 
to add that the managing editor's address 
is No. 196 Bowen Street, Providence, 
R. I., and that the secretary and treasurer 
is Prof. A. B. Hart, No. 15 Appian Way, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


UNDER the title of The Parnassus Li- 
brary of Greek and Latin Classics, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. propose to issue at an 
early date a series of texts of Greek and 
Latin authors, carefully selected or pre- 

ed by eminent scholars, with short 
introductions but no notes. The primary 
object has been to produce books of 
really attractive appearance, but at the 
same time handy in form. Every care 
therefore has been taken in the choice 
of type, = and binding. In the case 
of the Greek volumes, the new font of 
type designed for the publishers by Mr. 

lwyn Image will be used throughout. 
For the Latin volumes Caslon type has 
been adopted. A special hand-made 
ows has been prepared by Messrs. J. 

ickinson & Co. For the binding an 
original design has been drawn by Mr. 
Henry Holiday. But although it is 
hoped that the volumes of the Parnassus 
Library will please the book-lover by 
their beauty of form, it is by no means 
intended that they shall be mere ¢dztzons 
de luxe. On the contrary, their com- 
paratively moderate price, ranging prob- 
ably from two dollars and fifty cents to 
one dollar and a quarter, will place them 
within the reach of all who desire to 
possess the masterpieces of classical liter- 
ature in a form at once convenient and 
pleasant to the eye. The following vol- 
umes have been arranged for, and others 
are in contemplation: Homer’s Iliad, 
edited by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. (nearly 
ready); Sophocles, edited by Professor 
R. Y. Tyrrell; Aschylus, edited by Pro- 
fessor Lewis Campbell; Horace, edited 
by T. E. Page, M.A. (nearly ready); Vir- 
gil, edited by T. E. Page, M.A. (nearly 
ready); Catullus, edited by Professor 
Arthur Palmer (in the press). 


OF general interest and usefulness 
should be the Manual of Bookkeeping 
for the use of students, by Mr. J. Thorn- 
ton, which Macmillan & Co. have just 
issued. The book is the natural out- 
come of its author’s other and well- 
known works on the same subject—Fzrst 
Lessons in Bookkeeping, A Primer of 
Bookkeeping, and Examination Papers in 
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Bookkeeping —and is intended as well for 
examination students as for those who 
are not content to keeptheir books in jog- 
trot fashion, but are willing to give time 
and thought to inquire into the reasons 
of the methods employed, and have an 
open mind with respect to the constantly 
recurring question of the possibility of 
an improvement in thosemethods. And, 
as the author shrewdly puts it in his 
preface, it is not only the trader to whom 
a sound knowledge of bookkeeping is 
valuable. “There can be no doubt,” 
he says, “ that ignorance of the principles 
of bookkeeping has hitherto afforded a 
wide field for the exercise of the talents 
of unscrupulous adventurers with a gift 
for the dexterous manipulation of figures. 
... And just as cynics have remarked 
that the chief use of language is to con- 
ceal one’s thoughts, so I dare say cynics 
could be found who would say that the 
chief use of bookkeeping is to conceal 
the facts. It isa pity that a science the 
primary use of which is to exhibit facts 
should ever be used for the very opposite 
purpose; but this tends to show, not 
that we have too much knowledge of 
bookkeeping, but too little; for it is 
manifest that if every ‘debtor’ and 
‘creditor’ in the land had a clear idea 
of the meaning and use of these terms 
in account-keeping, it is probable that 
designing promoters and scheming di- 
rectors would not find it so easy a task 
as at present to delude the public with 
fraudulent balance-sheets.” To assist in 
bringing about this desirable end is the 
object of the present manual, the chief 
features of which are the simplification 
of the theory of double entry, the orderly 
arrangement of the various branches of 
the subject under clear and well-defined 
heads, and the subordination of details 
to principles. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have just issued a 
translation of Madame A. C. Leffler’s 
Biography vA Sonia Kovalevsky—the 
translation is by Louise von Cossel. Ellis 
Warren Carter in a very able article on 
Madame Kovalevsky printed in a recent 
number of the Fortnightly Review says: 
“It was Madame Kovalevsky’s often- 
expressed wish that the story of her life 
should be written by her friend. Pos- 
sessed by a strong presentiment that she 
herself would die young, and that her 
friend would outlive her, she exacted 
from the latter a promise that she would 
write her biography. It is impossible to 
lay down the book in which Madame 
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Edgren-Leffler has fulfilled her task, 
without a sense of sadness and a feeling 
akin to dismay. Here is victory not to 
be distinguished from defeat, and success 
which is but another name for failure. 
There was never a period in Sophie 
Kovalevsky’s intellectual career in which 
her magnificent gifts and her indomitable 
will failed to carry her triumphantly to 
the goal she wished to attain; nor a 
period in which the friend who stood 
nearest to her failed to catch the sor- 
rowful words: ‘Thou wouldst not think 
how ill all’s here about my heart.’ 

“ Taking the direction of her life into 
her own hands, and choosing for herself 
one of the steepest paths to fame, she 
traversed it with swift and steady steps, 
only to find, when she had reached the 
summit, that at her feet there was a 
chasm which she could not cross, and 
that whilst glory was on this side, hap- 
piness lay on the other—the ‘heart's 
happiness,’ the happiness of being loved 
and cherished, which was the lot of so 
many ‘ ordinary women, who are the first, 
the best beloved in their own little cir- 
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cle’: and it was this, not glory, that she 
‘wanted most,’ 

“Neither Madame Kovalevsky nor her 
biographer seeks to deny or to ignore 
this truth. Both of them, we imagine, 
must be classed as eminent examples of 
the type of woman who, with a fine 
sense of discrimination, describes herself 
as ‘new’; but they occupied too high an 
intellectual standpoint to be merely the 
blind partisans of a preconceived theory, 
or to refuse to recognize ‘ the inexorable 
logic of facts." Nature, whilst endowing 
Sophie Kovalevsky with a masculine in- 
tellect, left her essentially, unalterably, 
and before all else,a woman. Here, as 
every page of her history abundantly 
proves, lay the secret of her inharmonious 
and sorrowful life. It is only too probably 
that many other women, without possess- 
ing her genius, will repeat her sad expe- 
rience. Not because she is inferior to 
man, rather because she is in this respect 
his superior, is it true that, for a woman, 
love, not glory, is the supreme good. 


**Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman's whole existence.” 6 
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A Translation of the Four Gospels from the 
Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. By Agnes 
Smith Lewis, M.R.A.S. 239 pp. 

The Syriac manuscript translated in this 
volume was discovered by Mrs. Lewis in the 
convent of St. Katherine on Mount Sinai in 
1892. It will be remembered that in the same 
place Tischendorf in 1844 discovered the 
famous Sinaitic manuscript of the Bible. The 
document found by Mrs, Lewis was a thick 
volume, written on vellum, the leaves of 
which had so closely adhered to each other 
that they could be separated only by the ap- 
plication of steam. Underneatha later writing 
containing the lives of certain female saints 
was a Syriac version of the four Gospels, 
written in the older and more clumsy Syriac 
character. On a second visit to the convent 
in 1893, Mrs. Lewis, assisted by Professor 
Bensly and Professor J. Rendel Harris, tran- 
scribed the entire text, sometimes bringing it 
out by the aid of chemicals, and photographed 
the pages. 

Early versions of documents have a pecul- 
iar value in determining questions as to the 
authenticity, genuineness, date and text of 
the originals. A version of the second or 
third century implies a much earlier date for 
its original, for in that early age it required 
many years for a document to acquire a cir- 
culation and recognition sufficient to insure its 


translation into anotherlanguage. We have, 
for instance, clear evidence that a Latin ver- 
sion of the Scriptures was in circulation in 
Western Europe toward the end of the second 
century. Taking into account the time neces- 
sary for the version to become current, and 
the time necessary for the original document 
to have acquired sufficient importance to lead 
to its translation, the Latin version of the 
New Testament would throw the original 
Gospels and Epistles back to the close of the 
first century. 

Versions, moreover, are helps in interpreta- 
tion. The Greek of the New Testament, 
for instance, is interpenetrated with Semitic 
elements. The question which is constantly 
before the New Testament scholar is, What 
meaning did certain Greek words convey to a 
Semitic mind? Valuable help is afforded 
here by the Septuagint, or Greek version of 
the Old Testament, which grew out of the 
fusion of Greek and Oriental thought in the 
third century before Christ. 

Versions, again, furnish important aid in 
determining the different families of Greek 
texts. We naturally ask on what form of the 
Greek text the version was based, whether 
Alexandrian or Byzantine, Latin or Asiatic. 
It may have been made from several different 
texts, as was the Peshitto or Syriac Vulgate, 
which adopted readings from three sources. 
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A Syriac version has a special value. Sy- 
riac, or Aramaic, was the first language into 
which the New Testament was translated, 
so that early versions in that tongue have a 
closer affinity with the Greek text than others, 
The Greek was commonly written by men 
who thought in Aramaic, as is apparent, for 
instance, in the Greek of the Fourth Gospel. 
Aramaic was a Semitic dialect, originating in 
the district of Aram, which comprised all the 
people of Syria and Mesopotamia northward 
to the Taurus and eastward to the Tigris. 
Through contact with non Semitic races the 
language became mixed and corrupt, and fell 
into two branches, the northeastern and 
southwestern; the former of which developed 
into Syriac, and the latter bore the name of 
Chaldee. After the exile, Aramaic became 
the popular language of Palestine, and was 
the language ordinarily used by Christ, though 
he probably spoke Greek on occasion. 

Christianity entered Syriavery early. Paul's 
journey to Damascus was undertaken in order 
to exterminate the Christians there, and his 
missionary labors began at Antioch. At 
Edessa, in northwestern Mesopotamia, the 
beginnings of the Christian faith go back to 
the former half of the second century, and, 
possibly, to the latter half of the first. The 
legend of the correspondence between Ab- 
garus of Edessa and Jesus Christ is familiar, 
and Eusebius declared that he had found in 
the archives of Edessa, and translated, a 
letter of Abgarus to Jesus and a reply by our 
Lord. About the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury Syrian literature entered upon its golden 
age. It was especially rich in translations, 
mostly of ecclesiastical writings, though in 
the fifth century a translation of the works of 
Aristotle was undertaken. 

It is evident, therefore, that a Syriac tran- 
script of the four Gospels dating from the 
fifth century, which is the date assigned to the 
Sinai manuscript, and representing, probably, 
a translation made in the second century, is a 
matter of no ordinary interest to New Testa- 
ment students. In order, however, to reach 
any just estimate of its value it is necessary 
to know what other Syriac versions of the 
Gospels there are, and, if possible, how this 
one stands related to them. 

There is, first, the Peshitto, or Peshitta, 
sometimes called the Syriac Vulgate. The 
word means ‘‘simple,” and was applied to 
this version either because of its simple 
Syriac style, free from allegorical and mysti- 
cal paraphrases, or because of its simple form, 
as distinguished from the Grecized versions, 
which were full of daggers and asterisks in 
order to mark different readings. The Pesh- 
itto was not known to European scholars 
until 1552, and the first edition appeared at 
Vienna in 1555. It contained all that is now 
known of the version, namely, the entire 
New Testament, except II. Peter, II. and 
III. John, Jude, and the Apocalypse. It is 
accurate, faithful, and idiomatic. Dr. Schaff 
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remarks that it is as unfettered as an original 
composition in Syriac, and that its genius is 
like that of Luther’s German version. 

About the beginning of this century, how- 
ever, Griesbach and Hug perceived that the 
Peshitto was not the original Syriac, but a 
revision of a more ancient version. This 
was inferred from the fact that it differed 
from early versions generally, and from 
other important early documentary authori- 
ties in the support which it gave to a late 
Greek text. It is considered probable that 
the revision was made under high authority, 
at a great ecclesiastical centre like Edessa or 
Nisibis or Antioch, and in the latter part of 
the third or in the fourth century. 

This conclusion was confirmed by the dis- 
covery in 1842 of considerable fragments of 
another and older version. The volume con- 
taining these fragments, mixed with a mass 
of other matter, was found in the Syrian con- 
vent of St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian 
Desert, seventy miles north of Cairo. It 
was deposited in the British Museum, where 
the leaves of the Syriac Gospels were recog- 
nized and separated by the Rev. William 
Cureton, assistant keeper of manuscripts in 
the museum, who edited and published them 
in 1858. The manuscript was of quarto size, 
with two columns on each page, and was 
written on vellum in the earlier Syriac char- 
acter. It contained the larger parts of Mat- 
thew and Luke, three verses of the sixteenth 
chapter of Mark, and a considerable portion of 
John. 

Besides these two we have a version made 
by Philoxenus, the Bishop of Hierapolis, in 
508, and called after him the Philoxenian. 
It is based on the Peshitto, and forces it into 
servile conformity with the letter of the 
Greek. This version was revised in 616 by 
one Thomas of Heraclea, and is known as 
the Heraclean. It contains the whole New 
Testament, except the Apocalypse. 

To these must be added another work which 
may assist in determining the true place of 
the Sinai manuscript. About 160 A.p., Ta- 
tian, a pupil of Justin Martyr, and a Syrian 
by birth, prepared a combination or harmony 
of the four Gospels, which he called ‘‘ Dia- 
tessaron,” or ‘‘ The Gospel Through Four.” 
This work, the existence of which was denied 
by the anonymous author of Supernatural 
Religion, is now extant in two Arabic 
translations, edited and published in 1888 by 
Ciasca, one of the librarians of the Vatican. 
Opinions are divided as to whether the orig- 
inal work was written in Syriac or in Greek. 
A few scholars, notably Haack, maintain a 
Greek original and a Syriac translation; but 
the weight of critical opinion favors a Syriac 
original. The Diatessaron, though based on 
the Gospel of Matthew, worked in nearly the 
whole of the Gospel of John, and the book 
was often used in the Syrian churches be- 
cause of its more convenient size. 

We have now the principal factors of the 
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discussion raised by Mrs. Lewis’s discovery. 
What is the precise value of this discovery to 
New Testament criticism? This question can- 
not yet be satisfactorily answered. There 
can be no doubt that the Sinai manuscript is 
a valuable piece of evidence, but, as one of 
the greatest of modern textualists has re- 
marked, ‘‘ Evidence is valuable only so far as 
it can be securely interpreted.” It is a link, 
but its true value depends on other links 
which are yet wanting. Our factors are: 1. 
A very early Syriac version of the Gospels 
represented by the Cureton fragment. But 
how early? High authorities, such as West- 
cott and Hort, Payne Smith, Tregelles, 
Ewald, Cureton himself, and Dr. Isaac Hall, 
regard it as the oldest form of the Syriac 
version; yet there may be an earlier. All 
that we are practically sure of is that it is 
earlier than the Peshitto. 2. That the Peshit- 
to is a revision of an earlier version may be 
regarded as established. Is that earlier ver- 
sion the Curetonian? 3. Assuming that Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron was composed about A.D. 
160, was the Diatessaron written originally in 
Syriac? Was it older than the Curetonian? 
To quote Mrs. Lewis’s words: ‘‘ Was the 
Diatessaron compiled in the second century 
from the version contained in the Curetonian 
and in the Sinai codices, or did that version 
come into existence only in the fourth century 
when the use of the Diatessaron was discon- 
tinued?’ 4. We have the newly discovered 
manuscript. All that we can say with any 
approach to certainty is that it is earlier than 
the Peshitto. Whether it is older than the 
Curetonian is still an open question. It does 
not perfectly coincide with the Curetonian. 
Two authorities, Nestle, of Ulm, and J. 
Rendel Harris, who is not given to hasty 
conclusions in questions of criticism, think 
that this is not a duplicate of the Curetonian, 
bnt the very first attempt at rendering the 
Gospel into Syriac, of which both the Diates- 
saron and the Curetonian are revisions. 
The new discovery adds to the evidence that 
the Peshitto is a revision. It appears to 
furnish the practical completion of the earlier 
Syriac text. 

If, as is most probable, this manuscript 
carries us back to the middle of the second 
century, it braces the conclusion, which, even 
before its discovery it was difficult to resist, 
and which was powerfully supported by the 
testimony of the Diatessaron, that our four 
Gospels were in wide circulation in Syria by 
the middle of the second century; that, as 
Harnack observes, they had already taken a 
place of prominence in the Church, and that 
no others had done so; and that, in particu- 
lar, the fourth Gospel had taken a fixed place 
alongside of the Synoptic Gospels. In that 
case their composition must be assigned to 
a date closely approaching, if not identical 
with, that to which the Church has commonly 
referred them—the latter part of the first 
century. When the conditions are considered 
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under which documents acquired recognition 
and currency in that age, the slow process of 
transcription and the consequent scarcity of 
copies, the imperfect and precarious means 
of communication between distant regions, 
the Oriental habit of relying upon oral tradi- 
tion—fifty years is not an excessive allow- 
ance for the attainment of a circulation and 
influence such as should lead to translation 
into a foreign tongue and working up into a 
combined Gospel. 

The text of the Sinai manuscript presents 
a number of variations from the standard 
Greek texts, but most of them are curious 
and interesting, rather thanimportant. There 
are some transpositions, the principal of 
which isin John xviii. In the ordinary Greek 
text the statement that Christ was led to 
Annas is immediately followed by the first 
denial of Peter. Then comes the questioning 
of Jesus by the High-Priest, and then the 
second and third denials of Peter. In the 
Syriac the questioning by the High Priest 
follows immediately upon Christ’s being led 
to him, and Peter’s three denials are grouped 
in a consecutive narrative in the succeeding 
verses. The whole section gains in clearness 
and vividness by this arrangement, according 
to which, moreover, the examination of Jesus 
is conducted by Caiaphas and not by Annas. 
In Luke xxii. there is a fresh arrangement of 
the narrative from verse 17 to verse 21, by 
which it is made more compact and orderly. 
It is noteworthy that ‘‘Our Lord” is substi- 
tuted for ‘‘ Jesus” in numerous passages in all 
the four Gospels. In Luke ii. 14, the famil- 
iar rendering ‘‘ peace on earth, good will to 
men” appears instead of that adopted by the 
latest Greek texts and by the revisers of 1881. 
The most remarkable interpolation is at 
Luke xxiii. 48: ‘‘ Woe unto us, what hath 
befallen us? Woe unto us for our sins.” 
This occurs only in the Codex Bezz (D) of 
the sixth century, which is distinguished by 
its bold and extensive interpolations, and 
which is pervaded with a strong Syriac ele- 
ment, and which, according to Westcott and 
Hort, presents a truer image of the form in 
which the Gospels and Acts were most 
widely read in the third, and probably a great 
part of the second century than any other 
Greek manuscript. 

Two variations require special notice. The 
first is that which asserts the purely human 
generation of Christ. Matthew i. 16 reads: 
** Joseph begat Jesus, who is called Christ.” 
In verse 25 the words ‘‘and knew her not 
until” are omitted. In verse 21, where the 
Greek reads ‘‘She shall bear a son,” ‘‘ to 
thee” is added; and in verse 25 ‘‘to him” is 
inserted after ‘‘ brought forth a son.” This 
document stands alone in its readings of 
these verses, and it is well-nigh impossible 
that the changes should have been the result 
of carelessness. It has been suggested that 
they may have proceeded from a heretical 
transcriber or translator, and some plausibility 
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attaches to this conjecture from the fact that 
heresy very early found its way into Syria. 
By the end of the second century the views 
of the Gnostic Bardesanes, of the school of 
Valentinus, had obtained currency, and his 
150 hymns had become so popular that when 
Father Ephraem wrote his hymns in order to 
supplant them he had to use Bardesanes’s 
tunes. Tatian was a Gnostic of the Docetic 
type, and good Bishop Theodoret tells how 
he found more than two hundred copies of 
the Diatessaron in his churches, which his 
flock were using without suspicion of the 
heresy which lurked in them, and how he 
called them all in and replaced them with 
copies of the four evangelists. Theodoret 
also declared that Tatian had omitted from 
the Diatessaron whatever went to show that 
Jesus was born of the seed of David according 
to the flesh. Gnosticism presented different 
phases, and denied both the proper humanity 
and the proper divinity of Jesus. 

A writer in one of the reviews, soon after 
Mrs. Lewis’s discovery was announced, said 
that we see in the manuscript ‘‘the Gospel 
either in process of formation as the sources 
are gradually combined until they reach the 
final orthodox form, or inthe process of primi- 
tive contamination under the influence of the 
earliest perverting hands.” But the manu- 
Script is too substantially in accord with the 
present form of the Gospels to justify the 
former part of this alternative, and too gener- 
ally orthodox to justify the latter part. As 
a whole it bears no evidence of being the 
work of aheretic. Moreover, as regards the 
passage in question, it contradicts itself, 
since it retains Matthew i. 18, ‘‘ When they 
had not come near to one another, she was 
found with child of the Holy Ghost.” It also re- 
tains the statement that Joseph was troubled 
about her condition, which is quite inconsist- 
ent with his having been the father of Jesus. 
Unfortunately there is a lacuna in the manu- 
script from Luke i. 16 to verse 39, but the 
words ‘‘the angel from her” are evidently 
the conclusion of Luke’s narrative of the visi- 
tation of the angel to Mary. 

The second point is the omission of the last 
twelve verses of Mark’s Gospel. It is im- 
possible to go into the details of the hot fight 
which has raged round these verses. The 
section is wanting in the two oldest uncials, 
the Sinaitic and the Vatican, and, according 
to the testimony of Eusebius and Jerome in 
the fourth century, it was lacking in almost 
all the Greek manuscripts of their day. But, 
on the other hand, it is found in most of the 
uncials, in all the cursives, in most of the 
ancient versions, and in all the existing Greek 
and Syriac lectionaries so far as examined. 
The internal evidence looks both ways. On 
the one hand, the large number of words and 
phrases not elsewhere used by Mark point to 
another writer. On the other hand, it seems 
improbable that Mark should have abruptly 
closed his Gospel with the words “for they 
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were afraid.” It is quite possible that some- 
thing prevented Mark from concluding his 
Gospel, and that the twelve verses were sup- 
plied by another hand. Some confirmation 
of this view has been recently furnished by 
Mr. Conybeare’s discovery, in an Armenian 
manuscript of the tenth century, of the 
words ‘Ariston the Presbyter’s ” appended to 
these verses. The Sinai manuscript gives 
little light on the question by its omission, 
since the section is found in the Peshitto, the 
Curetonian and the Jerusalem Syriac, and 
also in the Diatessaron. 

The book is handsomely printed, and con- 
tains a fac-simile of the end of Mark’s Gospel, 
and a list of words and phrases in the ‘‘ Tex- 
tus Receptus” which are omitted in the 
Syriac version without a full equivalent. Mrs, 
Lewis’s introduction gives a graphic account 
of the discovery and a useful summary of the 
critical questions which it opens.—New York 
Tribune. 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
1649-1660. By Samuel R. Gardiner, M.A. 
Vol. I. 1649-1651. 


How far does Mr. Gardiner’s History affect 
our estimate of Cromwell? The best answer 
we can give is, that Mr. Gardiner’s thorough, 
impartial and unimpassioned study of the 
Puritan movement leads, as regards the Pro- 
tector, to three main results: 

1. No one can read Mr. Gardiner’s pages 
with intelligence and not come to the conclu- 
sion that Cromwell was out and out the great- 
est of Puritan leaders. Nothing testifies to 
this more than does our historian’s admira- 
tion for the hero of the Puritan Revolution. 
Mr. Gardiner is not by nature a hero-wor- 
shipper. Judicial impartiality is incompatible 
with the adulation which writers as unlike as 
Carlyle and Macaulay reserved for their fa- 
vorite statesman. There is not a trace 
throughout our author’s volumes of any de- 
sire to keep in the background, or to gloss 
over, the errors or faults of the leaders whom 
he respects. Moreover, it is towards the men 
of thought rather than towards the men of 
action that his sympathies lead him. We 
cannot suppose that he really likes James the 
First. That monarch had many flatterers in 
his day, but never possessed an attached 
friend, and since his death has not received a 
tenth of the admiration or worship which has 
been lavished upon his son. Yet Charles the 
First, if morally the superior of his father, was 
intellectually infinitely his inferior; and Mr. 
Gardiner, if he does not like James, thorough- 
ly appreciates the King’s thoughtfulness and 
intelligence. So, again, when our historian 
deals with a man of action such as Fairfax. 
the qualities which, in painting the General, 
he brings into relief are not his gifts as a 
soldier, but his moderation and modesty as a 
man. It is therefore not at all likely that 
Cromwell’s energy and his success should tell 
for too much in Mr. Gardiner’s estimate of 
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his merits. Yet, as the history of the Rebel- 
lion and the Commonwealth unfolds itself 
year by year, as we read what we have ven- 
tured to call Mr. Gardiner’s ‘“‘ Annual Regis 
ter” of the Civil War, Cromwell’s greatness 
becomes more and more apparent. Mr. 
Gardiner is no hero-worshipper; but Crom- 
well, from the very nature of things, becomes 
his hero. Hence, though there is not the 
least attempt to write an apology or to explain 
away Cromwell’s defects, each successive 
volume removes the misconceptions which 
have damaged the Protector’s reputation. 

The charge of hypocrisy, for instance, if 
the word hypocrisy be taken in its ordinary 
and true sense, vanishes away; it becomes ab- 
solutely impossible to believe that Cromwell's 
religious fervor and passion was a mask hid- 
ing insatiate and unscrupulous ambition. 
His religion was a quality of his nature as 
marked as it was genuine. What Mr. Gardi- 
ner does not perhaps show is, that with Crom- 
well, as with many other men of genuine re- 
ligious sentiment, there may not have existed 
a curious connection between strong religious 
convictions and a tendency towards tortuous 
ways of reaching what, to an enthusiast, seem 
absolutely good ends. Fanaticism is not ne- 
cessarily allied with transparent honesty, and 
a politician who naturally uses the language 
of religion, and gains thereby the support of 
pious and fervent followers, is tempted to 
conceal under the phraseology of a preacher 
the political astuteness of a statesman. Such 
a man no doubt deceives himself, but it is be- 
cause he is a self-deceiver that he is able to 
deceive others. Make, however, what reser- 
vations you like, and the charge of hypocrisy 
falls to the ground. 

It becomes, again, apparent that, even be- 
fore Cromwell became the ruler of England, 
he had imbibed broader ideas of statesman- 
ship than were to be found among the leading 
men of his age. You can see in all his con- 
duct a real concern for the interest of the na- 
tion asa whole. There never lived a man who 
had less wish to be the mere leader of a party. 
The character of a politician in the seven- 
teenth century can be certainly determined by 
his attitude towards religious toleration. How 
far, in matters of theology, error could be tol- 
erated was in reality the problem of the day, 
and Cromwell, paradoxical as the assertion 
must appear to Roman Catholics and to High 
Churchmen, leant towards toleration. Neither 
the Roman Catholics, nor the High Church- 
men, nor the Presbyterians were prepared for 
a policy so little oppressive to the mass of re- 
ligious men in England as the policy which 
Cromwell was inclined to follow. There ex- 
isted, no doubt, in the England of Cromwell, 
persons whose spiritual insight or whose 
speculative power showed them that the con- 
flicts which had distracted Europe since the 
beginning of the Reformation could be ter- 
minated only by a kind of toleration which 
no practical statesman would have proposed 
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to establish in England in 1651, or for long 
after; but among the statesmen, and certainly 
among the Puritan statesmen of his day, 
Cromwell must be considered as averse to all 
measures of persecution. He was the largest 
minded among the Puritan leaders, as he 
was assuredly the most capable. 

Secondly, Cromwell’s military and political 
capacity becomes the more apparent the more 
his life is studied in detail. No man ever 
knew better what, for the immediate object 
he had in view, was the right course to be 
taken. At any given moment he saw what was 
the path to take, and, when once he saw it, 
struck into it with the utmost vigor. It is this 
combination of sound judgment and vigorous 
action which is the distinctive trait of his 
political, and, it may be suspected, also 
(although this is a point on which only an ex- 
pert can speak with authority) of his military 
career. It is true, and not at all inconsistent 
with what we have asserted, that there were 
moments when he obviously did not see 
clearly what was the best course to be pursued, 
There was a time when he thought it might 
be possible to come to terms with the King. 
It was but slowly that he made up his mind 
that the army must be used, or be allowed, to 
coerce Parliament. But though the existence 
of these periods of hesitation is undeniable, 
it is equally certain that, before the supreme 
crisis arrived, he in each case saw what was 
the policy which the circumstances of the mo- 
ment required, and from that minute pursued 
remorselessly the dictates of his inspiration. 
It may indeed well be maintained that, as 
regarded the immediate success, he never 
made a mistake. Mr. Gardiner questions the 
wisdom, even with a view to the reconquest 
of Ireland, of the massacre of Drogheda. 
But our author’s most legitimate detestation 
of merciless and perhaps faithless cruelty 
blinds him to the immense gain of terrifying 
every hostile garrison in Ireland. This is 
one of the few matters on which the passion- 
ate and hasty judgment of a born general is 
more trustworthy than the calm conclusions 
of a humane historian. To the combination 
of insight and energy is due Cromwell's un- 
broken success. In everything he attempted 
he succeeded. Asa soldier, and from some 
points of view as a statesman, he could not 
stand comparison with Napoleon; but Napo- 
leon’s failures are as astonishing as his suc- 
cesses, Cromwell's course is marked by no 
defeats. To whatever he put his hand, in 
that he succeeded; he not only rose to power, 
but died in power. So firmly established was 
his authority that he transmitted it to his son, 
and in this he achieved a triumph denied to 
the genius of the first, and to the astuteness 
of the third, Napoleon. 

Thirdly, it is Cromwell’s success in all his 
actions taken separately which forces upon 
the reader’s attention the weak point of 
Oliver’s genius. His claim to bea great leader 
of men is past dispute; his claim to rank 
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among statesmen of quite the highest class is 
open to serious question. He saw with as- 
tounding clearness what were the best means 
for the attainment of an immediate object, 
and, by adopting these means with passionate 
energy, gained his ends. But to judge even 
from the part of Cromwell’s life which Mr. 
Gardiner has already narrated, the Puritan 
leader seems to have been gifted with far 
greater insight into the requirements of the 
moment than foresight as to the effect which 
a course of action would ultimately produce. 
Put aside, for the sake of argument, all ques- 
tions as to the justice of Charles’s execution; 
let the trial of the King be looked upon not 
so much as the arraignment and punishment 
of a culprit as a legitimate act of warfare 
and self-defence. These concessions, which 
may fairly be made, save the moral character 
of the regicides, but do not even tend to vin- 
dicate their statesmanship. As a matter of 
fact, the death of Charles was a death-blow to 
Puritanism. To remove a dethroned king 
with whom reconciliation was impossible, 
and to put in his place a claimant against 
whom no one had any complaint, was to pre- 
pare the way for the Restoration. Add to this 
that the dethronement of the King could, 
from a statesman’s point of view, be justified 
only by the belief on the part of Cromwell 
that it was possible to found a republic in 
England or by his willingness to occupy the 
throne. That Cromwell was a believer in a 


Parliamentary Commonwealth is incredible; 
that when the moment for decision arrived he 
Was not prepared to place the crown on his 


own head is certain. The execution of 
Charles removed an immediate peril, but 
Cromwell had never provided for the dangers 
of the future, of which the execution was 
certain to be the cause. 

This, too, was not an isolated error. He 
made mistakes of a similar kind at other 
crises. The Protector may probably have ex- 
pected to live some years longer than he did; 
still, he was, when he died, a man who had 
long suffered in health from his constant la- 
bors and anxieties, and who could not be sur- 
prised at the approach of death. It is doing 
him the barest justice to assume that he was 
intensely anxious that the fruits of the great 
Civil War and of all that he and his comrades 
had endured should not be lost; yet he took 
no adequate step to provide for the succession 
to the Protectorate. If he thought Richard a 
fit successor, Cromwell’s usual sagacity had 
forsaken him. If, what is more probable, he 
had not fully thought out the best mode for 
providing for a contingency which he still 
looked upon as future, then Cromwell showed 
here, as elsewhere, a want of the foresight 
which statesmen of a different type occasion- 
ally at least possess. It is this one defect, 
combined with his extraordinary powers, 
which renders the life of Cromwell a summary 
of the Puritan movement. Cromwell and 
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Puritanism both triumphed over their foes, 
and Cromwell and Puritanism both, to use 
an expression of Mr. Green’s, ‘‘ missed their 
mark.”—New York Evening Post. 


Zhe Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote of La 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 
vedra. Done into English by Henry Ed- 
ward Watts. A New Edition, with Notes, 
Original and Selected, In Four Volumes. 
Octavo. 


A small-souled man is sometimes taken for 
a gentleman. Chesterfield has often been 
reckoned the paragon of his time. But in 
the presence of a gentleman no mistake is 
possible, and it is inspiring to see how the 
noblest of them all emerges unspotted from 
the rough usage given him by a dullard 
world. We attribute the usage frankly to the 
world, for no true ‘‘ Cervantista” can for a 
moment believe that the Ingenious Gentle- 
man owed any of his misfortunes to the con- 
tempt of his creator. On the contrary, the 
task which Cervantes may have begun in a 
cynical humor as well as in a satirical style 
he ended, beyond a doubt, in the full tide of 
a deep affection for his luckless knight. Don 
Quixote was the occasion, the means where- 
by the absurdities of the old tales of chivalry 
were rendered a thousand times more absurd, 
but Don Quixote himself remained a knight 
unmatched, a figure more profoundly touch- 
ing than any in the annals of history or ro- 
mance. Is Bayard more valiant, is Sidney 
whiter, has there been any Amadis so splen- 
did? Perhaps in the serene beauty of 
Colonel Newcome’s character there is some- 
thing to bring as a parallel to the Spanish 
hero’s career, but nowhere else in modern 
fiction is he even remotely approached. The 
melo-dramatic endurance and generosity of 
a Jean Valjean seem tawdry and pinchbeck 
beside the naive rightness of Don Quixote. 
No man in literature lives as he lives, for 
none has his pure steadfastness, none has his 
charm. The spell comes back with these 
new pages produced with such ardor and such 
care by Mr. Watts. Some seven years ago 
he first brought out his spirited and strong 
translation, direct, simple, idiomatic, as his 
original always is, and animated by a Spanish 
tone which alone would have given his work 
the place in which it is now securely estab- 
lished. The present edition aims at meeting 
the requirements of a more popular audience 
than that for which the first was issued; but 
the rearrangement of the text leaves the 
work, so far as we can now estimate, entirely 
symmetrical, and while some of the notes 
have been modified, their number has been, 
on the whole, increased. A fifth volume 
will contain a life of Cervantes and a bibliog- 
raphy. The edition is handsomely made, 
being printed on excellent paper in good 
clear type, and in its attractive binding it pre- 
sents the great Spanish classic with commend- 
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able compactness, despite the erudition and 
enthusiasm which have caused Mr. Watts to 
be prolific of appendices and even more 


. copious as to notes 


For the erudition of this translator we are 
grateful, He covers a wide field in which 
the curious reader may delve and never fail 
of new and delightful discoveries. But for 
the enthusiasm which Mr. Watts has brought 
to his task we are infinitely more indebted. 
Let him who chooses pause to trace the 
thousand obscurities, the thousand allusions 
of the author to their source. It is a blither 
task to follow his knight across the Manche- 
gan plain. Cervantes had erudition, less 
than his commentators, perhaps, but still 
enough to give them unceasing toil. He was 
a notoriously errant writer, however, and it 
is not as a scholar that he survives. Don 
Quixote, we repeat, is a masterpiece of satire, 
but still more is he a masterpiece of that 
creative genius which brings a soul forth for 
its own sake and not for some ulterior purpose 
which it is to serve. Don Quixote, who is 
appreciated for the sake of the follies he 
makes ridiculous, is appreciated the more, is 
admired and loved for his own sake and for 
no other’s No other type among the per- 
sonages of inspired imagination is more 
emancipated from the accidents of his sur- 
roundings. Sidney himself is somehow gar- 
landed with the fantastic flowers of his age. 
The most sympathetic admirer of England's 
flawless knight must admit this. The story 
of Zutphen, coming down tc us in all its 
strength of self-sacrifice, cannot dissipate the 
atmosphere of almost euphuistic grace which 
hangs about'the noble Englishman. He missed 
in some strange way the brawny, bronzelike 
distinction which belongs to the men of that 
superb era. Perhaps in passing from him to 
Don Quizote the comparison may seem 
forced. But it is really just. Exactly such 
trappings as linger in Sidney’s record are 
lavished on the subject of the Spanish book. 
Nay, they are flung like Ossa upon Pelion 
and with no respite. 

The trenchant blade of Cervantes is never 
still. The immortal prologue is itself a 
stroke of invincible iconoclasm, and all 
through the enchanting narrative he hacks 
and hews at old ideals. At the same time he 
established a new one, fixed it in imperish- 
able renown. The knight is sadly entreated 
as he journeys on. La Tolosa and La Mo- 
linera were scurvy damsels to meet on the 
very threshold of his quest, but to the end he 
keeps himself unspotted from the world, and 
not any of the exaggerations of the book 
can make him less a gentleman. The inn- 
keeper who dubbed him knight, the boors 
who disturbed his first vigil, were enough to 
have dimmed the lustre of any other tale but 
this, and the forlorn shepherd lad for whom 
Don Quixote interceded got his whipping after 
all, with interest added. But what does that 


matter? The shield is still unstained. It is 
for that that Don Quixote lives, it is for that 
that he is winning beyond the measure of 
any luckier hero of romance, Externals pass, 
the central fact stands firm, and the fascina- 
tion of Don Quixote can never pass. So in- 
terpenetraied with his childlike sweetness of 
soul are all the episodes in his career that 
even the externals aforesaid have a spell, an 
immortality borrowed from him. Spain is 
pictured in that bleak yet beautiful landscape. 
The people, their dress, their manners, their 
homely proverbs, are drawn there in colors 
that cannot fade. Sancho, a universal type, 
is Spanish to the core; and in Don Quixote 
himself, sad, lean, fantastic, there is concen- 
trated all the dignity of the Iberian grandee. 
No portrait of Velazquez could quite surpass 
Cervantes here, could quite invoke a more 
convincing figure, could body forth a man 
more racy, more vitalized, more Spanish. 
Even thus, pictorially, he is a creation of un- 
ending interest, he looms with so much 
piquant originality against the Spanish hori- 
zon. He is so exquisitely antithetical to his 
squire, in that panorama which is forever 
being reproduced before the reader's eye, 
As a mere scenic production there is nothing 
in fiction more inexhaustible in color, in 
movement, in romantic charm than the re- 
cord of the knight’s exploits. But to return 
to those is to return to that from which it is 
never possible to go very far, it is to return 
to the knight’s great, brave heart. He is the 
incarnation of nalve felicity of temper, the 
quintessence of that courage which knows no 
guile, the flower of that chivalry which no 
task could daunt, which no taunt could di- 
minish, which no strength of wit could over- 
throw. Cervantes wrote wisely when he made 
his caricature the type, in perfection, of that 
which the caricatured ones were content to 
ape. The homely shield of the most gentle 
knight rings true, his lance never goes more 
unerringly to the heart of the foe than when 
it is shivered in pure ignorance of the oppos- 
ing weight. Rozinante is a steed in most 
appalling contrast to the mighty chargers of 
the romances of chivalry, but where in his- 
tory or out of it is there a more endeared 
quadruped? The truth is that the ridicule 
in which Don Quixote seems to be submerged 
is pure pathos in its effect upon the reader, 
heightening ever the sense of the Don’s 
knightly valor, his transparency and truth. 
No burlesque armor can slacken the bravery 
of his gait, no inadequacy of weapons can 
weaken his prowess in the fray. He walks 
in the calm of an unblemished soul and his 
arm is strengthened with the purest fire. 
His fame needs no trumpet. His life will be 
told as long as men tell the record of noble 
hearts and deeds. But every teller of the 
tale who acquits himself with noticeable 
worthiness is a man to thank, and such a 
man is Mr. Watts.— 7he New York Tribune. 
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History of the Jews. By Professor H. 
Graetz. Vol. IV. From the Rise of the 
Kabbala (1270 C.E.) to the Permanent 
Settlement of the Marranos in Holland 
(1618 C.E.). Pp. xi, 743. 

A History of the Hebrews. By R. Kittel, 
Ordinary Professor of Theology in the 
University of Breslau. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Sources of Information and His- 
tory of the Period up to the Death of 
Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D. 
Litt., M.A. Pp. xv, 311. 

Aspects of Judaism. Being Sixteen Sermons 
by Israel Abrahams and Claude G. Monte- 
fiore. Pp, vii, 259. 

Jewish Literature. And Other Essays. By 
Gustave Korpeles. Pp. 404. 

The fourth volume of the translation of 
Professor Graetz’s monumental work is char- 
acterized like its predecessors by minuteness 
of learning and by a somewhat militant Juda- 
ism. It bears more the aspect of annals 
than of philosophic history in the modern 
form. But it is all the more interesting for 
the reason that theories are largely foreign to 
it. The translation of Professor Kittel’s work 
will be attractive to a large number of readers 
for a different reason. It is an elaborate an- 
alysis of the books of Moses and Joshua in 
the light of modern criticism, and it shows 
that even those who accept disintegrating 
methods in the study of these ancient records 


preserve far more of the history than they 
get credit for in the popular imagination. 
The disconnected studies of Gustave Korpeles 
in Jewish literature should be read by all 
who are interested in the general history of 
literature, simply because they fill a gap 
which is passed unconsciously by most writers 


as well as readers. It is really not possible 
to understand the origins of any modern 
literature without some hint of Jewish study 
and teaching and literary experiment in the 
Middle Ages. Thediscourses of Israel Abra- 
hams and Claude Montefiore are those of lay- 
men, not formal preachers. They present 
Judaism in its familiar, not to say senti- 
mental, aspects, and are good reading for 
their style as well as their substance. Each 
of these works illustrates the rest in some 
degree. 


2 


In many of its aspects the period covered 
by the fourth volume of Professor Graetz’s 
history in its English form is the saddest in 
the long annals of the Jews, It is for the 
most part a narrative of persecution and 
treachery. When the Jews were not perse- 
cuted by the people surrounding them in 
Europe they were persecuting each other 
because of differences of opinion. When 
there was nobody else to annoy them they 
were almost sure to be tormented by rene- 
gades of their own race. When they turned 
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to trade they were massacred by those who 
thought their own gains decreased, and when 
they took refuge in books they were accused 
of writing and publishing things opposed to 
Christianity. Those centuries witnessed the 
rise of the Inquisition, the Protestant Refor- 
mation, the Catholic Anti-Reformation, the 
origin and full growth of the Jesuit order, 
the consolidation of the Spanish power, the 
Turkish invasion of Europe, the Renaissance, 
the evolution of Puritanism, and the fore- 
shadowing of modern notions of toleration 
and religious liberty. In spite of himself the 
Jew had something to do with all these affairs. 
What he marvelled at doubtless was that 
while the tendency of the age exalted the 
Jewish religion, it constantly lowered the 
condition of the Jew. 

The first of the great anti-Jewish move- 
ments of this period showed how well rulers 
had learned the lesson of hatred from the 
populace. Hitherto the Jews had been at 
peace in France. There were cities of that 
country and of Germany which they had in- 
habited from the beginning of the Roman 
Empire. If they had been disturbed it was 
usually only by those sporadic forays with 
which riotous crusaders signalized their de- 
parture for the Holy Land. But now they 
were to be driven from the Kingdom alto- 
gether. There is little sign of popular agita- 
tion such as warranted the act of Edward I. 
in England. On the contrary, Philip le Bel 
seems to have consulted only his own financial 
necessities. His dispute with the Pope and 
bis war with the Flemings had exhausted his 
treasury. It was said, apropos of his vigilant 
search for pretexts to lay new taxes, that his 
hand sought the peasant’s fowl even after it 
was in the pot.» A quarrel with the Emperor 
Albert turned his attention to the Jews. The 
Emperor demanded the Kingdom of Aries, 
claimed a relic which was said to be the veri- 
table crown of thorns pressed upon the head 
of Jesus at his trial before Pilate, and above 
all insisted upon his right to an assessment 
on the property of Jews in France. This 
prerogative he asserted as the successor of 
Charlemagne, who, by his coronation as 
Emperor of the Romans, obtained all those 
rights over the Jewish nation that were the 
fruit of the conquest of Jerusalem by Vespa- 
sian and Titus. It was a beautiful legal 
quibble, exactly suited to the temper of an 
age that took delight in all the minutie of 
contradictory feudal obligations. Philip’s le- 
gal advisers, it is said, agreed that the Em- 
peror’s demand was proper. Naturally the 
King chose to have none of the Emperor's 
hereditary serfs. He would drive them all into 
Germany, but he would keep their property 
in France. Thus the unhappy Jews were ex- 
pelled with nothing but the clothes that cov- 
ered them. 

Having squeezed his victims dry, and 
made an example of a few at the stake, 
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Philip soon allowed them to return to France, 
one by one, and his son, Louis X., made 
their residence legal and promised that they 
should have a year’s wasning if they were to 
be again expelled But the fanatical popu- 
lace were ‘not consuiteu. ‘ews were mur- 
dered in numbers by the so-called suephera 
crusaders of Northern France, and a ‘itiic 
later were attacked with fury on a charge of 
poisoning wells. Slaughter, banishment, and 
heavy fines became the order of the day. 
The charge that the Jews poisoned wells was 
only one of those which were always at the 
command of an unprincipled ruler or a noisy 

pular leader, When the Black Death cast 
+4 shadow over Europe, the Jews were held 
responsible for it. In the midst of universal 
anarchy they were accused of slaughtering 
cnildren for unholy purposes, and of scatter- 
ing poison in the hope of destroying the 
whole Christian population at one stroke. 
The infection of this belief, like that of the 
plague itself, spread from village to village, 
from city to city, and from one nation to an- 
other, The fact that the Jews suffered less 
from the disease than their neighbors was 
sufficient to convict them, and besides, as 
contemporary annalists observed, it was 
always profitable to loot a Jewish quarter. 
In many places the hunted wretches burned 
themselves and their families to death in their 
own houses. Repeat such calamities year 


after year, and you have the whole history 


of the relation between the ghettos and the 
cities and countries to which they belonged 
throughout the medizval period. 


II. 


An additional misery was that these con- 
tinuous adversities brought out the worst 
side of the Jewish nature. It was not the 
fact that many Jews became Christians, for 
example, in such numbers in Spain as to 
form a distinctive element in the population 
with a specific name. The bitterness was that 
some of those who in every generation be- 
came willing converts from Judaism carried 
into their new faith a venomous hatred of 
their own race. History justifies the remark 
which Israel Abrahams puts into one of his 
sermons: ‘‘ Jews love nothing so little as 
they do other Jews. Who say the worst 
things of Jews? Other Jews. Who have 
been the cause of the worst evils that Jews 
have suffered? Jews again.” The slow be- 
ginnings of the woes of Spanish Judaism were 
seen in the conduct of two apostates— John of 
Valladolid and Abner-Alfonso. 

Not to mention the long list of those who 
apostatized and became the persecutors of 
their race, it is worth remembering that the 
whole history of the Reformation turns upon 
the antics of one of these converted Jews. 
Humanism, if less critical, took a broader 
outlook in Germany than it did in Italy. In 
the person of Reuchlin it revived not merely 
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the study of Greek and classic Latin, but also 
Hebrew. Into the midst of a society stirred 
by ideas that were new only because t 
had been so long unfamiliar to the minds of 
men was thrust the ungainly figure of the 
Jewish butcher, Pfefferkorn, ignorant, con- 
ceited, and obstinate, burning with a desire 
.o annihilate at a blow the whole body of 
Hebrew literature outside of the Bible. Had 
his appeal been only to the Dominicans and 
to the populace, he would soon have con- 
signed every Jewish book to the flames. But 
Reuchlin’s example and his writings had con- 
vinced men of learning that the literature of 
the despised race was not wholly bad. They 
were not willing that books should be burned 
indiscriminately without examination of their 
contents. This led to the appointment of a 
commission for reading the proscribed litera- 
ture, and almost of necessity Reuchlin was 
asked to be one of its members. One provo- 
cation followed another, until Reuchlin was 
transformed from a possible judge into an 
uncompromising advocate of Jewish books. 
In addition to the strength of his case, which 
involved only the defense of the Talmud and 
the writings which had grown up around the 
Kabbala, he had the advantage of appealing 
to a public with which converted Jews were 
far from being in favor. It was a common 
saying of the time that baptized Jews re- 
sembled clean linen, ‘‘as long as it is fresh 
the eye delights in it ; after a few days’ wear 
it is cast aside as soiled.’’? Now it was only 
these baptized Jews, wrote Reuchlin con- 
temptuously, who were anxious to have the 
Talmud burned, and they had, he supposed, 
some private reason for seeking to destroy 
what others found incomprehensible. As for 
the Kabbala, Reuchlin had only to appeal to 
the general conviction of Christendom that 
in it was to be found the strongest proof of 
the greatest of Christian mysteries. 

The quarrel was taken before the Emperor 
and the Pope, It appealed to the violence 
of the religious orders on one side and to the 
satiric spirit that pervaded the youthful - 
scholarship of Germany on the other. Thus 
it had already divided Germany before Luther 
began to preach, and it had opened men’s 
minds to the justice and value of discussion. 
The obvious one-sidedness of the argument 
served to array all the intelligence of Ger- 
many with Reuchlin and to convince his op- 
ponents of bigotry. The prejudice of race 
was intensified rather than lessened by this 
battle over a Jewish book. All the hatred 
felt for the Jew in general culminated in con- 
tempt for Pfefferkorn, ‘‘ with his disagreeable, 
repulsive face, distinctly Jewish features, and 
coarse, vulgar look,” preaching ‘‘ before a 
Christian congregation in his Jewish-German 
jargon.” The immediate result was that a 
complete edition of the Talmud, with the ap- 
proval of the Pope, Leo X., was published at 
Antwerp in twelve volumes folio. The prej- 
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udice which, in the time of St. Louis and 
later, had consigned manuscripts of this 
strange collection to the flames was now 
foiled forever. Reuchlin was justified not 
merely by the popular verdict, but by the 
court of Rome. The Hebrew language be- 
came a favorite study. The Old Testament 
outran the new as a rule of conduct, and it 
became practically the constitution of the 
Puritan Commonwealth in England and in 
America. But the real subject of the con- 
troversy, the Talmud, has remained almost 
to the present day as incomprehensible as it 
was to Reuchlin. Only within recent years, 
as Gustav Karpeles says in his essays on Jew- 
ish literature, has it been made the subject of 
scientific study. Around the Mosaic law a 
thousand years of labor and thirty genera- 
tions of commentators gathered all the 
thought, observation, experience, and anec- 
dote they were capable of, the product being 
a commonplace book of ‘‘laws and discus- 
sions, philosophic,theologic, and juridic dicta, 
historical notes and national reminiscences, 
injunctions and prohibitions controlling all 
the positions and relations of life, curious, 
quaint tales, ideal maxims and proverbs, up- 
lifting legends, charming lyrical outbursts, 
and attractive enigmas, side by side with mis- 
anthropic utterances, bewildering medical 
prescriptions, superstitious practices, expres- 
sions of deep agony, peculiar astrological 
charms, and rambling digressions on law, 
zoology, and botany, and when all this is said 
not half its contents have been told. It is a 
luxuriant jungle, which must be explored 
by him who would gain an adequate idea of 
its features and products.” 

It is a curious commentary on human na- 
ture that this great Talmudic controversy in 
Humanist Germany, which, while it vindi- 
cated Jewish literature, was attended by much 
suffering and martyrdom on the part of the 
Jews, ended in a bitter controversy and cruel 
intolerance within their own circle. The 
new attention paid to the Hebrew language 
was rewarded by many discoveries. Among 
the rest, Elias Levita, a linguist of singular 
acuteness, made some unexpected inferences 
concerning the accents and vowel signs. It 
would hardly be guessed that these marks 
had anything to do with Jewish faith. But 
they had, as Levita found to his cost. The 
general supposition was that they had been 
added to the Hebrew script on Mount Sinai, 
or at the very latest had been entrusted to 
Ezra, by the Deity. Levita maintained that 
they were unknown even to the writers of the 
Talmud, since they were superfluous to those 
with whom ancient Hebrew was a living 
language. It can be imagined, says Pro- 
fessor Graetz, what a storm this opinion 
raised. One would have supposed that Levita 
had undermined the foundations of Judaism. 
The conservative Jews would almost have 
agreed to let Pfefferkorn burn every copy of 
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the Talmud in existence in preference to al- 
lowing that their beloved vowel points—one 
of which is a cross, by the way—had been 
traced by any hand save that of 'ehovah him- 
self. Levita was not anathematized as Baruch 
Spinoza was in later times, but he was de- 
liberately exclused from Jewish society and 
his descendants were for a long time sufferers 
from Jewish intolerance. 


Ill. 

Those who read the previous volumes of 
Professor Graetz’s history will not need to be 
told that the particulars just given reveal little 
change in the Hebrew character since the 
time of Moses. In the light of this fixity in 
the traits of the race, the inner controversies 
of Judaism in the Middle Ages have a special 
interest. They might be described summar- 
ily without much violence to facts as a series 
of conflicts between naturalism on the one 
hand and supernaturalism or mysticism on 
the other. In this volume they begin with 
the Kabbala, which at first attracted little at- 
tention, but toward the close of the thirteenth 
century was enough diffused to arouse bitter 
animosities. At heart the Kabbala seems to 
be only a specific development of what may 
be called the All-One philosophy, in which 
the Deity and the universe are the same thing, 
the one being only a multiplex manifestation 
of the other. 

The wonder is, in view of the fact that 
Judaism from first to last makes room for 
only two great parties on these themes, that 
the partisans of the new Biblical criticism 
have not resorted to something like an argu- 
ment from ethnology by way of sustaining 
the main division which they make in Genesis. 
Professor Kittel’s ‘‘A History of the He- 
brews,” even in the admirable translation of 
Dr. Taylor, will probably escape the general 
reader. It is too minutely critical to appeal 
to any who are not specialists in Bible study. 
But there is one interesting fact pertinent to 
the present discussion, and that is the general 
assent of critics, like H. Schultz, Meyer, 
Stade, Kuenen, and others, Kittel himself ap- 
parently not dissenting to the distinction 
made by Wellhausen between the Jehovist 
and Elohist documents in the Pentateuch. 
Wellhausen maintains that the Jehovist author 
has more of the specifically prophetic spirit, 
that he has a more primitive—that is, an- 
thropomorphic—conception of the Deity, and 
prefers natural causes for events; while the 
Elohist author exhibits as opposed to the 
mere prophetic spirit a more developed and 
more theoretical religiousness, as opposed to 
crude anthropomorphism, a Deity who speaks 
from his hidden place in the heavens or re- 
veals himself in dreams, and as opposed to 
natural causes looks for the hand of the Deity 
in everything. 

The time when the supernaturalism of the 
Kabbala was most effective was also the time 
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when the only physicians and almost the only 
votaries of natural science were Jews. Be- 
tween these two extremes orthodox Judaism 
showed less fear of mysticism than it did of 
science ; that is, to paraphrase the language 
which the critic has applied to the Pentateuch, 
it preferred invoking the Deity as a cause for 
everything to accepting natural causes for 
anything. The Kabbala, especially under 
the stimulus given by that remarkable forgery 
the ‘‘ Zohar,’ flourished beyond measure in 
the fourteenth century, while the study of sci- 
ence was the theme of bitter controversy. It 
was even attempted to prohibit any Jew from 
reading a scientific book until he was past his 
thirtieth year. This was a mere theoretical 
proposition. It was enforced by those who 
believed it with all the power of that minute 
and annoying persecution in which the Jew is 
expert beyond the measure of all other human 
beings. It is far more cruel than burning at 
the stake, as any one can tell who has been 
subjected to it evenfor a short time. An ex- 
ample of this kind of persecution was shown 
at the very inception of those quarrels among 
the Spanish Jews which were the true cause 
of their downfall. The persecutor was a 
stify orthodox rabbi, Ben Adret, the object 
of animosity was Levi of Villefranche. It 
was Ben Adret’s idea that only men of mature 
age, ‘‘ who had filled their minds with the 
Bible and the Talmud, were to be allowed 
to warm themselves by the strange fires of 
philosophy and the natural sciences.” He dis- 
claimed opposition to science, however, and 
alleged against Levi only the fact that he had 
provoked animosities on every side. It was 
necessary to put some constraint on such a 
disturber of the peace of Israel. Levi had 
just one faithful friend, the pious Samuel 
Sulami, in whose house he lodged. Ben 
Adret “ harassed Samuel Sulami so un- 
mercifully and subjected his conscience to 
such torment that the man, not very remark- 
able for strength of character, became skaken 
in his previous convictions. When adaughter 
of his died, he believed that it was a punish- 
ment for his sinfulness, and renounced his 
hospitality to Levi.” Though the friends of 
science won in the end, the immediate result 
of the turmoil was the first heresy tribunal 
known to Jewish history. This court sol- 
emnly agreed that whoever read a scientific 
book before his twenty-fifth year should be 
liable to excommunication; that the same 
fate, as well as untold miseries in the world 
to come, should be meted out to philosophical 
expounders of Holy Writ, and that their 
writings should be burned. This sentence 
included the books of the great Maimonides, 
the one supreme thinker produced by the Jew- 
ish race. But Ben Adret and his colleagues 
had to permit the study and practice of 
medicine, and so they left the whole question 
just where they found it, for medicine in- 
volves the whole circle of natural science by 
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implication. This was only one of the con- 
troversies in the Jewry of the Middle Ages, 
but all the rest, when examined, will be found 
to have had in substance the same provoca- 
tion, namely, the preference on the one hand 
for natural causes, and on the other for the one 
final, supernatural cause as an explanation of 
all things.—ew York Tribune. 


Sonya Kovalevsky: Her Recollections of Child» 
hood. Translated from the Russian. To- 


gether with a Biography, by Anna Carlotta 
Leffler. 


Russia is a young country, and her people 
are still under age; growing rapidly, with 
much of the awkwardness and much of the 
gaucherie of the hobbledehoy period of ex- 
istence, but giving every promise of a brill- 
iant adolescence. It is only within a com- 
paratively recent period that the nation has 
shown signs of intellectual development, 
manifested by independent activity and 
original thought ; that her literature has risen 
above the folklore of the nursery; that her 
philosophy has been enfranchised from bond- 
age to tradition; that her political system 
has given evidence of progressive vitality ; 
that she has, in fact, taken on some of the 
characteristics of advancing maturity. It is 
within the memory of the present generation 
that Young Russia suddenly came forth like 
a girl making her début in society, and en- 
tered the arena of the intellectual life of mod- 
ern civilization. The first of her authors to 
attain distinction are still, some of them, liv- 
ing to enjoy the fulness of their name, and 
her young scientists are still winning their 
first honors in the learned societies of Europe. 
This intellectual development burst forth 
suddenly, having been repressed and sup- 
pressed by the severe and sometimes savage 
restraints of semi-barbarous conservatism, 
and consequently it assumed strange forms, 
often grotesque, not seldom repulsive, but 
always vigorous, earnest, and interesting. 

One of the typical characters early becom- 
ing conspicuous in this Young Russian move- 
ment was Sonya Kovalevsky, who within a 
few years after her first escape from the 
limitations of home environment became one 
of the most illustrious members of the highest 
scientific and literary circles of Europe. 
Madame Kovalevsky, born Krukovsky, was 
brought up in the almost Oriental seclusion 
proper to the estate of an old Russian family 
of the nobility up to the middle of the present 
century. She received an education then 
supposed to be suited to her condition in life. 
By one of the strange mutations marking the 
sudden uprising of Young Russia, she was 
enfranchised from the archaic bonds of the 
old social order when about eighteen years of 
age and entered a course of study in Ger- 
many, where, although excluded from uni- 
versity courses, she had the advantage of 
lessons from the university professors. She 
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made a specialty of mathematics, and her 
progress was so phenomenally rapid that she 
was very soon granted extraordinary priv- 
ileges never before extended to a woman, 
and within a very brief period, while still 
hardly more than a girl, she was recognized 
as one of the first mathematicians of her time. 
As early as 1874 she received her doctor’s 
degree from the University of Géttingen. In 
1881 she was made a privat-docent by the 
University of Stockholm, and it is to the 
honor of that great institution that, in 1884, 
the barriers raised against women by the 
traditions, prejudices, and customs of cen- 
turies were swept away by her appointment 
as professor of mathematics, one of the most 
distinguished positions in the university. 
This unprecedented appointment, made when 
the universities of Germany would not even 
consider the question of permitting women 
to study, made a marked sensation in the 
learned world and evoked a whirlwind of 
angry criticism, The revolutionary departure 
from established practice was, however, fully 
justified by the splendid career of the new 
professor, and her accession to the faculty 
marked an epoch of increasing prosperity in 
the Stockholm college. In 1888 she reached 
the climax of her brilliant career, as thus re- 
lated by her biographer : 

‘* This year (1888) was, she had long been 
forewarned, to bring her to the summit of 
success and happiness. It bore within it, 


also, the germ of all the sorrows and misfor- 


tunes which were to break upon her with the 
new year. But that Christmas, at the solemn 
session of the French Academy of Science, 
she received in person the Prix Bordin, the 
greatest scientific honor which any woman 
had ever gained ; one of the greatest honors, 
indeed, to which any one can aspire. 

‘*The man in whom she had found such 
‘ full satisfaction,’ as she declared, in whom 
she found all that her soul thirsted for, all 
that her heart desired, was present on that 
occasion. At that supreme moment all that 
she had dreamed of as the highest joy of 
life became hers. Hers was the highest ac- 
knowledgment of her genius, hers the object 
of her truest devotion.” 

At that ‘‘supreme moment” Madame 
Kovalevsky was certainly one of the fore- 
most personages in the realms of literature 
and science. Besides her great services to 
the cause of woman’s progress in opening 
the possibilities of university education to 
them, and besides commanding the highest 
honor as a mathematician, she was also 
recognized as an essayist, a novelist, and a 
dramatist of eminent ability, her works hav- 
ing made her name illustrious in each of 
these fields. High as were her attainments 
and distinguished as was her position, there 
seems to have been nothing of the blue-stock- 
ing in her composition, Although a wonder- 
fully learned woman, she was none the less 
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a wonderfully charming woman, and her 
social triumphs were as brilliant as her scien- 
tific or literary successes. The portrait pref- 
acing her biography shows her to have been 
gifted with rare beauty, and this impression 
is confirmed by the several descriptions given 
in the book. Mistress of half a dozen lan- 
guages and possessing all the grace of high 
birth and breeding, she reigned a social queen 
in the capitals of Europe. In St. Petersburg, 
in Berlin, in Paris, and in Stockholm she 
gathered about her a circle of the best wits 
and finest minds, the most intelligent men 
and the most cultured women of the day. It 
is hardly too much to admit the claim that 
Sonya Kovalevsky was, ten years ago, aside 
from crowned sovereigns, one of the most 
distinguished women in the world, 

With all her successes and all her glories, 
however, the great lady, the honored scien- 
tist, the famed litterateur, even in the hour 
of the accomplishment of her dearest ambi- 
tions, regarded her life as a failure, and a 
disastrous failure at that. All that she gained 
and all that she held she regarded as nothing 
compared with the loss of home and family 
happiness, This prize of woman’s existence 
was denied her. By a fatal mistake she 
rendered it impossible that she should ever 
have a home after she deserted her father’s 
house. While still a girl, hardly more than 
a child in experience and judgment, she con- 
tracted one of those strange marriages char- 
acteristic of Young Russia twenty-five to 
thirty years ago. To escape from restraint 
and be free to study she married a young 
man, almost a total stranger, of whom she 
knew nothing and for whom she cared nothing. 
Vladimir Kovalevsky was a worthy man, a 
fellow-student, who subsequently became a 
professor in St. Petersburg; but he was 
utterly unsuited to be the husband of the girl 
he consented to marry, and there never was 
any genuine love between the ill-sorted pair. 
How this and similar marriages were made 
affords an interesting illustration of an 
abnormal phase in the progress of Young 
Russia : 

“This kind of union, with its abstract and 
ulterior motive, was very popular at the time 
in the circles of Petersburg to which Sonya 
and her sister belonged. Indeed, it seemed 
to Sonya and to most of her friends a far 
higher conception of the marriage state than 
the low and commonplace idea of a union 
between two persons for the mere satisfaction 
of their passions, or the purely selfish happi- 
ness of what is generally termed a ‘love 
match.’ 

** According to the ideal which these young 
people cherished, personal happiness was 
altogether a subordinate consideration. The 
sacrifice of self for unselfish purpose was 
their noble intention, and the development 
of intellect was the means by which these 
young people hoped to infuse new vigor into 
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the fatherland they loved so dearly, and to 
assist its struggle from darkness and oppres- 
sion into light and freedom. 

“ This was the passionate longing which 
filled the hearts of the daughters of old 
aristocratic families, hitherto educated solely 
to be women of the world, future wives and 
mothers. 

** No wonder that their parents were unable 
to understand them, and were hostile to this 
sudden bursting into flame of the independ- 
ence and determined rebellion which had 
long secretly smouldered, cherished by mys- 
terious meetings and confabulations among 
the youth of Russia.” 

Such a marriage Sonya’s elder sister, 
Aniuta, and a girl-friend determined to con- 
tract, and, after looking about, they selected 
a young professor to enact the part of hus- 
band, and the three girls together called on 
him to make the proposition matrimonial : 

‘The professor sat in his rocking-chair 
opposite them and looked, first at one and 
then at the other: at the fair Aniuta, tall, 
slim, with a peculiar charm in her svelte and 
graceful movements, whose large and lustrous 
eyes, dark and blue, were fixed u him 


fearlessly, yet with a certain indecision; at 
the dark Inez, dark and clumsy, with her 
eagle nose and an intrepid look in her promi- 
nent eyest; at the fragile Sonya, with her 
abundant curls, her pure, correct features, 
childish, innocent forehead, and strange eyes, 
full of passionate inquiry of wonder and of 


attention. 

**Aniuta at last commenced the conver- 
sation as they had intended. Without the 
least sign of timidity she asked the Professor 
if he were willing to ‘free’ them by going 
through the marriage ceremony with one of 
them, accompanying them to a university, 
either in Germany or Switzerland, and there 
leaving them. In another country, or under 
other circumstances, a young man could 
hardly listen to such a proposal from a hand- 
some girl, without, in his answer, showing 
some foolish gallantry, or expressing a touch 
of irony; but, in this case, the man was equal 
to the occasion. Aniuta had not been mis- 
taken in her choice. The Professor answered, 
quite seriously and coldly, that such a pro- 
posal he had not the least desire to accept. 
And the girls? One would suppose that they 
must have felt terribly humiliated by this flat 
refusal. Such, however, was not the case. 
Feminine vanity had nothing to do with the 
matter. The question of personally pleasing 
the young man had never entered into their 
project. She received his refusal as coolly as 
a young man might do whose friend had not 
accepted an invitation to travel abroad with 
him. So they all went off, shaking hands 
with the Professor at the door, and did 
not meet with him again for many years.” 

Not in the least discouraged, the three little 
maids from school turned their eyes in another 
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direction and presently found a young student 
who wanted to enter a German University, to 
whom the suggestion of such a union seemed 
likely to be welcome enough; his part in the 
matter being merely to give the use of his 
name to enable the wife to travel and study. 

‘* This time the proposal was made in a less 
formal manner. Once when they met, as 
they often did, at the house of mutual friends, 
Aniuta took the opportunity of putting her 
proposal to the young man during the course 
of conversation. He replied, much to her 
astonishment, that he quite agreed to the sug- 
gestion, with, however, a slight variation in 
the programme. He would like to marry 
Sonya.” 

What a strong spirit and what a rare intel- 
lect the girl had and how utterly she was 
misunderstood, thwarted and repressed by 
the system of ancient Russian custom ruling 
her home life, the autobiographic account of 
her father’s attempts to direct and discipline 
her girlhood development will partly indicate. 

‘*My father listens in an absent-minded 
way to my confession. His ideas of education 
are very elementary, and the whole of peda- 
gogy he puts under the rubric of woman’s, 
not man’s, business. Naturally he does not 
even suspect what a complicated inner world 
has formed within the head of that little girl 
who now stands before him and awaits his 
sentence. Occupied with his ‘man’s busi- 
ness’, he has not observed that I have gradu- 
ally grown up from the chubby child that I 
was five years ago. He evidentlysfinds him- 
self in difficulties as to what he shall say to 
me; how he ought to act in the case presented 
to him. My misdemeanor seems to him of 
small importance, but he is a firm believer in 
the necessity of sterness in the rearing of 
children. He is vexed at heart at the gov- 
erness, because she has not shown how to 
settle so trivial a matter herself, instead of 
sending me to him; but he is bound to exhibit 
his authority now that his intervention has 
been invoked. Therefore, in order not to 
diminish his authority, he endeavors to 
assume a look of severity and disapproval. 

‘** What a horrid, naughty little girl you 
are. I am very much displeased with you,’ he 
says, and pauses because he does not know 
what else to say. ‘Go stand in the corner,’ 
he pronounces judgment at last, because out 
of all his pedagogic wisdom his memory has 
retained nothing beyond the fact that naughty 
children are made to stand in the corner. 

‘‘And so you may picture to yourself how 
I, a big girl of twelve—I who a few minutes 
previously had been going through the most 
complicated dramas with a heroine of a ro- 
mance pursued on the sly—I am obliged to 
go and stand in the corner like a foolish little 
child. 

‘*My father continues his occupations at 
his writing table. Profound silence reigns 
in the room. I stand motionless, but, good 
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heavens, through what a gamut of thoughts 
and emotions do I pass in those few minutes! 
I understand and recognize so clearly the 
fact how stupid and awkward this whole situ- 
ation is; a certain feeling of inward shame 
in my father’s presence makes me obey in 
silence, and does not permit me to burst out 
in a roar and make a scene. Nevertheless, 
the feeling of bitter insult, of powerless wrath, 
rises in my throat and chokes me. ‘What 
nonsense! what is it to me that I must stand 
in the corner?’ I console myself inwardly, 
but I feel hurt that my father is able and 
willing to humiliate me, and he, that very 
father of whom I am so proud, whom I place 
above ail others.” 

Of course, the old Russian nobleman was 
furious at the daughter’s demand for the 
sanction of her marriage with Kovalevsky—a 
match manifestly unsuitable in every way— 
and, of course, he and the family, with the 
exception of the sister, opposed the proposi- 
tion with the utmost violence. Miss Sonya 
thereupon fled from home, took refuge in 
Kovalevsky’s apartments, and declared war. 
There was nothing then to be done but to 
hasten the wedding, and the formality was 
accordingly complied with. 

Thus it was that the gifted child encoun- 
tered her fate, a fate sad throughout and early 
drawing to a tragic climax. Dates are given 
with confusing uncertainty in her biography, 
but it appears she was thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight years old when she died. ‘‘Few deaths,” 
it is recordéd, ‘‘have awakened such general 
regret as that of Sonya Kovalevsky. From 
all quarters of the civilized world telegrams 
of condolence were sent to the University of 
Stockholm. From the highly conversative 
University of St. Petersburg, of which she 
was made a corresponding member during 
the last year of her life, down to the Sunday- 
School in Tiflis and the kindergarten in 
Kharkoff, all joined in showing honor to 
her memory, and subsequently the women 
of Russia erected a monument over her grave 
in Stockholm.—PAiladelphia Evening Tele- 
gravh. 


Maureens Fairing. By Jane Barlow. 


Under this pretty title there has been col- 
lected by Jane Barlow a number of her short 
stories, some of them reprints from English 
magazines, which, even if not all new to the 
reading public, will bear better than most fic- 
tion of the sort the test of a second perusal. 
The author is already well known through 
her ‘‘Irish Idylls,” which have marked her 
the chronicler of the Irish peasant class, as 
Barrie is of the Scotch and Miss Wilkins of 
the typical New Englander; and this fresh 
handful of stories cannot do less than sustain 
their writer’s reputation. The sketches are 
simple enough in themselves—that is part of 
their charm—and in some of them—the title 
story, for example—there is a daintiness of 
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imagination that, with the graceful style 
which is Miss Barlow’s special gift, makes of 
the story of the young blind girl, whose be- 
lief in the ‘‘ little people” (fairies) is touch- 
ingly firm and childlike—a very prose poem. 
‘*A Cream-colored Cactus,” which, though 
at first despised on account of its insignifi- 
cant appearance, presently bursts into gor- 
geous bloom, thenceforth to become the 
centre of an amusing episode, is the theme 
of another tale, the characters of which are 
instinct with life and naturalness, and make 
one wonder how even the levelling influence 
of emigration can obliterate the picturesque- 
ness that seems inherent in the race depicted 
by Miss Barlow. When she forsakes the 
lower ranks of society she is less happy, al- 
though it must be conceded that the diminu- 
tive hero of ‘‘A Formidable Rival” and 
‘*Mac’s Luncheon” is a character whose 
acquaintance in real life the reader longs to 
make—an unequivocal tribute when bestowed 
upon a member of the genus “small boy.” 
The book’s illustrations, which are by Bertha 
Newcombe, possess much action, but some- 
times there is needless carelessness of detail. 
The designing by West on the binding, and 
particularly on the inside covers and fly- 
pages, is altogether delightful.—MNew York 
Home Journal. 


_—_— of Florence. Collected from the 

eople and Retold by Charles Godfrey 
Leland (Hans Breitmann). First Series. 
12mo, Cloth, gilt top. 


That Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland pos- 
sessed a great deal of talent we have long 
believed, but precisely in which direction it 
was strongest we have never been able to 
satisfy ourselves. He has written largely in 
prose and verse, experimentingin most of the 
known forms of literary composition; has 
translated much from several of the | inguages 
of modern Europe, more probably from the 
German than any other, holding a good 
place, if not a high rank, among those who 
have done Heine into English; has studied 
the gypsies and rendered Romany into Le- 
landese, resembling Maginn in the variety of 
his accomplishments, which do not, we im- 
agine, include the classic tongues, and re- 
sembling him also in the slapdash character 
of his writing. It was observed by one of 
his English critics respecting his translations 
from Heine that he probably had German 
enough to read Heine fairly well, but that he 
had not enough English to write English at 
all, We should not go so far as this, for we 
have in past times seen carefully written 
English from the pen of Mr. Leland, but 
rather lay the defects of his language upon 
the haste with which he writes and upon his 
disinclination to revise and correct ; upon the 
solid enjoyment which he evidently derives 
from his labors, which are labors of love 
with him, and upon a certain bluntness of 
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perception and absence of taste. He has 
made a careless manner for himself, as sev- 
eral of our humorists have, and is insensible 
to charms of style. These are serious de- 
fects, no doubt, but there is a kind of writ- 
ing in which they are less observed than in 
prose literature, such as we conceive a trans- 
lation from Heine ought to be, and that lies 
in the humorous direction to which Mr. Le- 
land’s genius and mental habits incline, and 
of which his ‘‘Breitmann Ballads” are a 
good example, and which he has struck 
again in ‘‘ Legends of Florence,” of whicha 
first series has just been published by Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co. What these are Mr. Le- 
land states very briefly in his preface: ‘* This 
book consists almost entirely of legends or 
traditions of a varied character, referring to 
places and buildings in Florence, such as the 
Cathedral and Campanile, the Signoria, the 
Bargello, the different city gates, ancient 
towers and bridges, palaces, crosses, and 
fountains, noted corners, odd by-ways, and 
many churches. To all of these there are 
tales, or at least anecdotes, attached, which 
will be found as entertaining to the general 
reader as they will be interesting, not to say 
valuable, to the folklorist and the student of 
social history.” Thus much for the sub- 
stance of Mr. Leland’s legends, and now for 
their origin : ‘‘ The manner in which these 
stories were collected was as follows: In the 
year 1886 I made the acquaintance in Flor- 
ence of a woman who was not only skilled in 
fortune-telling, but who inherited as a fam- 
ily gift from generations skill in witchcraft— 
that is, knowledge of mystical cures, the re- 
lieving of people who were bewitched, the 
making of amulets—-and who had withal a 
memory stocked with a literally incredible 
number of tales and names of spirits, with 
the invocations to them, and strange rites 
and charms. She was a native of the Ro- 
magna Toscana, where there still lurks in the 
recesses of the mountains much antique 
Etrusco-Roman heathenism, though it is dis- 
appearing very rapidly. Maddalena—such 
was her name—soon began to communicate 
to me all her lore. She could read and 
write, but beyond this never gave the least 
indication of having opened a book of any 
kind, albeit she had an immense library of 
folklore in her brain. When she could not 
read a tale or incantation she would go about 
among her extensive number of friends, and, 
being perfectly familiar with every dialect, 
whether Neapolitan, Bolognese, Florentine, 
or Venetian, and the ways and manners of 
the poor, and especially of witches, who are 
the great repositories of legends, became in 
time wonderfully well skilled as a collector. 
Now, as the proverb says, ‘Take a thief to 
catch a thief,’ so I found that to take a witch 
to catch witches, or detect their secrets, was 
an infallible means to acquire the arcana of 
sorcery.” 
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One has not to read many pages in this 
curious collection of legends to feel that Mr. 
Leland greatly enjoyed giving them such 
shapes as they have—for we cannot suppose 
that they were all taken down literally from 
the lips of this Italian fortune-teller, and, 
what was more to Mr. Leland’s purpose, 


story-teller—and to share this enjoyment. 
They are merrily told, are interspersed with 
scraps of verse in Italian and English, and 
are worth more than one reading, they are 
so novel and fantastic.—Mai/ and Express. 


Birdcraft. A Field Book of Two Hundred 
Song, Game, and Water Birds. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. With numerous full-page 
plates containing 128 birds in their natu- 
ral colors, and other illustrations. 8vo. 
Bound in linen. 


Mabel Osgood Wright has prepared in this 
beautiful volume a manual for those novices 
in ornithology who wish to easily identify 
the birds that surround them, to recognize 
their songs and give them their English 
names. The author declares that one need 
not be excluded from the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with birds because he is obliged 
to spend most of his life in the city. Brad- 
ford Torrey gives an account of some seventy 
species which he saw on Boston Common, 
while Frank M. Chapman lists more than 
one hundred and thirty which he has seen in 
Central Park. Mrs. Wright says: “If you 
wish to go on this pleasant quest, you must 
take with you three things—a keen eye, a 
quick ear, and loving patience. The vision 
may be supplemented by a good field-glass, 
and the ear quickened by training, but there 
is no substitute for intelligent patience. A 
mere dogged persistency will not do for the 
study of the living bird, and it is to the living 
bird in his love songs, his house-building, 
his haunts, and his migrations that I would 
lead you.” And this the author does in a 
most attractive manner in this volume by a 
series of graphic descriptive sketches of the 
spring song of the birds, the building of their 
nests, the water birds, the birds of autumn 
and winter, the song and songless birds, the 
birds of prey,and the familiar household birds. 
One hundred and twenty-eight of these are 
illustrated andJpresented in their natural colors 
in full-page plates. In addition there is a 
descriptive key to the birds and indexes of 
their English and Latin names. It is a most 
delightful volume, permeated throughout by 
the gentle spirit that has animated Thoreau 
and Burroughs, and marked by the same 
rare insight and simplicity of style that 
characterize those writers. The book is not 
intended as a manual for the ornithologist; 
but for the novice who wishes to make the 
acquaintance of the birds about him, it can- 
not fail to be both interesting and instructive. 
— The Cambridge Tribune. 
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Children of the Ghetto, A Study of a Peculiar 
People. By I. Zangwill. remo. Cloth. 


The scene of this story is in the London 
Ghetto, in the East End of London between 
Spitalfields and Whitechapel, a district much 
affected by the children of Israel, with 
whose peculiarities and customs the author is 
so familiar. This is a new field in fiction 
which Mr. Zangwill has opened up to the 
reading public, and in the present volume he 
has made a study through typical figures of a 
race whose persistence under every difficulty 
is the most remarkable fact in the history of 
the world. That ‘‘The Children of the 
Ghetto” has found favor with the Hebrews 
is shown by its being copyrighted by the 
Jewish Publication Society of America. - The 
author says in his proem: ‘‘ The folk who 
compose our pictures are children of the 
Ghetto ; their faults are bred of its hovering 
miasma of persecution, their virtues strait- 
ened and intensified by the narrowness of its 
horizon. And they who have won their way 
beyond its boundaries must still play their 
parts in tragedies and comedies—tragedies of 
spiritual struggle, comedies of material ambi- 
tion—which are the aftermath of its centuries 
of dominance, the sequel of that long cruel 
night in Jewry which coincides with the 
Christian era. If they are not the children 
they are at least the grandchildren of the 
Ghetto.” As may be supposed there is a 
somewhat more earnest and serious purpose 
in this book than in that very unique and 
entertaining volume by the same author, 
** The King of the Schnorrers,” yet it is none 
the less original and graphic in its delinea- 
tion of the strange life of the Jews of London. 
There is a very convenient glossary of He- 
brew and German words appended to the 
book.— The Cambridge Tribune. 


Wolfe. 


By A. G. Bradley. 
piece. 


1z2mo. Cloth, uncut. 


** Wolfe,” by A. G. Bradley, is the latest 
addition to the ‘‘ English Men of Action” se- 
ries, and contains the history of Major-Gen- 
eral James Wolfe. Of the many great sol- 
diers whom England has produced there are 
few whose lives present such a record of per- 
severing heroism as the subject of this book. 
Mr. Bradley has done his hero full justice. 
He has given us a graphic picture of a life 
which from first to last was actuated by only 
a sense of duty and the noblest principles of 
honor. To Americans especially the work 
can hardly fail to prove of paramount inter- 
est, since it was upon the Heights of Abraham 
that the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race 
on this continent was established and that 
the foundation of the United States was se- 
curely laid. 

Wolfe, like so many English generals, like 
Wellington, Beresford, Roberts, Wolseley, 
was of Irish origin. His family had been 
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settled in Ireland for over three centuries, and 
his father had fought on the Jacobite side and 
had been included in the capitulation of Lim- 
erick. He settled subsequently at Wester- 
ham in Kent, and, having made his peace with 
the house of Hanover, rose to the rank of 
general in their service. James Wolfe was 
born in 1727 and was gazetted to an ensigncy 
in the Twelfth Foot when only fifteen years of 
age. His first services were at Dettingen, 
where he fought under the immediate com- 
mand of George II. Throughout that cam- 
paign of varying fortune the young soldier 
acquitted himself with such exceptional dis- 
tinction that when the Duke of Cumberland 
was entrusted with the command of the army 
sent against Prince Charles Edward, James 
Wolfe accompanied it with the rank of major. 
At Culloden, as at Falkirk under Hawley, 
Wolfe played a prominent part, and showed 
himself alike in victory as in defeat ‘‘a most 
complete champion.” Mr. Bradley gives a 
very spirited account of the fatal battle which 
effectually crushed forever the hopes of the 
Stuarts, but he has allowed his sympathies to 
lead him into the common error which pre- 
vails among popular chroniclers of that time. 
He says: ‘‘ Every one knows how the prince, 
blinded by tears of mortification, was hurried 
from the field by the Irishmen who chiefly 
surrounded him.” 

‘Every one” certainly knows the story, but 
those who have taken the trouble to read the 
written account of Lord George Murray, the 
general in command of the prince’s army, 
will remember how the stanch Jacobite de- 
scribes that episode. After having vainly 
urged his royal master to rally his broken 
columns and to die like a man, Murray de- 
clares that he broke his sword and swore that 
he would never again imperil his life fora 
coward. It is pleasant to reflect that though 
Wolfe shared in the glory of this victory, he 
was no participator in the brutality which 
earned for his commander the well-merited 
title of ‘“‘the butcher Cumberland.” Mr. 
Bradley relates a story which may be quoted 
in proof: ‘‘Cumberland, while riding over 
the battlefield after the victory, saw upon the 
ground a wounded Highlander glaring at him 
with looks, as he thought, of hatred and de- 
fiance. ‘ Wolfe,’ said the duke to his young 
brigade major who was near him, ‘ shoot me 
that Highland scoundrel who thus dares to 
look on us with such contempt and insolence.’ 
‘My commission,’ replied Wolfe, ‘is at your 
Highness’ disposal, but I never can consent 
to become an executioner.’” 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April, 
1748, gave Europe a short period of rest, but 
to Wolfe the idea of inactivity was hateful. 
He occupied himself by a tour on the Con- 
tinent and endeavored by every means in his 
power, by studying the fortifications of the 
Low Countries and by assiduous reading, to 
advance his knowledge in all military affairs. 
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It was during this time, too, that he formed 
the attachment for the beautiful Miss. Low- 
ther which has shed a romantic interest 
round his life. Of his further promotion, of 
his command in Scotland, and of his share 
in the expedition to Rochefort it is unneces- 
sary to speak. We hurry on to the two great 
exploits which worthily crowned his career. 
Beyond the Alleghenies Braddock was to be 
avenged. Fort du Quesne was to be captured, 
and the French line of posts which barred 
British progress to the west was to be 
snapped in its centre. An army, with Am- 
herst in command, was despatched to Cape 
Breton and with that army went Wolfe in 
charge of adivision. The great fortress of 
Louisbourg, now no more, was the objective 
point. Under the leadership of Wolfe a land- 
ing was effected in the teeth of a determined 
opposition, and after a memorable siege the 
fort surrendered. The glory of this exploit 
redounded chiefly to Wolfe—so much so that 
when, in the following year, it was decided 
to pursue the war the young general was se- 
lected by Pitt as the most suitable commander- 
in-chief. How he sailed with the supporting 
fleet of Saunders, how the expedition cast 
anchor before the Island of Orleans on the 
16th of June, 1759, and how Wolfe pitched his 
camp beside the Montmorency—all this is too 
well known to need recapitulation. Amid 


dangers the most appalling, before an appar- 
ently impregnable fortress, and afflicted by 
bodily torture, the dauntless spirit of Wolfe 


remained unshaken. On the day of his mem- 
orable assault he only begged of his doctor 
to ‘* patch up this wretched frame sufficiently 
for the work in hand, and after that it 
doesn’t matter what happens.”’ On the morn- 
ing of the 13th of September he fell while 
leading on his troops to victory. A monu- 
ment now stands in Quebec to commemorate 
the virtues and fame of Wolfe and Montcalm. 
By the great English soldier the words which 
Sir Walter Scott has put into the mouth of 
Claverhouse might have been said: ‘‘ When I 
think of death as a thing worth thinking of, it 
is in the hope of pressing one day some well- 
fought and hard-won field of battle and dying 
with the shout of victory in my ear; that 
would be worth dving for, and more—it 
would be worth having lived for.” —PAiladel/- 
phia Press. 


A Modern Man. By Ella McMahon, author 
of ‘‘A New Note.” With illustrations by 
Ida Lovering. r2mo, Cloth. 

The special type of masculinity depicted in 
A Modern Man, by Ella MacMahon, can 
hardly be considered as entirely a modern 
product ; nevertheless, the story, which is the 
main thing, is very bright and readable. 
Merton Byng is ambitious and willing to 
work hard and sacrifice pleasure until he at- 
tains his end, and he setshis aims high. He 
knows what he wants and goes in the direc- 
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tion of his ideals without wavering, and if he 
is somewhat egotistical and cunning in de- 
vices he is at heart honest and sincere. The 
story shows how a man, even as prudentand 
ambitious as Merton Byng may overturn all 
his carefully-laid plans and lose his mental 
balance and even his honor, at the last mo- 
ment, by yielding to the fascination of a 
woman’s beautiful face. The story is neither 
morbid nor cynical, but simply holds up a 
modern type of masculine character in a clear 
and instructive light. It is an entertaining 
tale, and the ending thereof will be gratifyin 
to those who like things ‘‘ to come out well. 
—The Beacon, Boston. 


1. Pain, Pleasure, and “Esthetics: An Essay 
Concerning the Psychologyof Pain and Pleas- 
ure, with Special Refine to Esthetics. 
2. Aésthetic Principles. By Henry Rut- 
gers Marshall. 3. Lectures on Human and 
Animal Psychology. By William Wundt. 
Trans. from the 2d German ed. by J. E. 
Creighton and E. B. Titchener. 


sthetics is, strictly speaking, the science 
of sensation. What, in its last analysis, Sen- 
sation may be neither Mr. Marshall nor the 
German professor tells us ; but Wundt does 
help us to infer this, that so far as we are 
able to see, the cause of sensation is motion, 
This motion, in contact with the outer ter- 
minus of a nerve of a living body, is con- 
veyed along the nerve to its inner terminus, 
a nerve centre, either by vibration, or by a 
fluid, or by animal electricity, or by com- 
munication through impact particles of the 
nerve, just as when a row of billiard balls, 
almost touching, communicates along the 
line the motion given to the first by the cue of 
the player. If this latter theory be approxi- 
mately true, then the distinction that Wundt 
makes between quantity and intensity of 
sensations may be questioned ; but the point 
of Mr. Marshall’s argument, that pleasure or 
pain is the quality of sensation, and not 
separate sensations, appears obvious. As if 
to put a trade-mark upon his thesis, Mr. 
Marshall has introduced the term “ alge- 
donic,” constructed from a union of the 
Greek words signifying respectively, pain, 
pleasure. Every sensation, we consequently 
conclude, is ‘‘ algedonic ’"—i.e., either pain- 
ful or pleasureable, and the problem with 
which we are now dealing is not properly 
esthetics, pure and simple, and in the tra- 
ditionary sense, but, both on its objective and 
subjective sides, algedonics, 

At the close of his earlier book (1), Mr. 
Marshall recognizes that the solution of the 
algedonic problem profoundly affects not 
only art and literature, bat morals, social or- 
ganization, and the spiritual life as well. 
Religious teachers must face this problem of 
pain before they go another step in theology; 
socialists are under the same necessity. Mr. 
Marshall has a wise word to say that singu- 
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larly accords with the deepest utterance of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and we commend it to 
the attention of the reader, be he a disciple 
of Browning or of Leopardi, whether he pin 
his faith to ‘‘ Candide’’ or to ‘‘ The City of 
Dreadful Night.” After determining with 
Wundt that sensation gives rise to feeling, 
and after agreeing with Marshall that pain 
and pleasure are qualities of sensation, that 
is, that they are entirely subjective, our next 
business is to determine why some sensations 
give rise to the feeling of pleasure and others 
to the feeling of pain. Mr. Marshall’s theory 
in regard to this is, that when the nerve re- 
sponds with unusual efficiency to the stimulus 
at its terminus, it gives rise to a feeling we 
denominate pleasure; when it responds in- 
efficiently, the result is a feeling we call pain. 
Wundt is precise in his use of the term “‘feel- 
ing.” He would have us restrict the word to 
‘‘mental states which are independant of 
bodily affections and arise solely from some 
kind of reciprocal action among ideas.”” In 
point of fact, however, as Wundt has more 
recently acknowledged, and his translators 
shou d have noticed, the use of Zmpfindung 
and Gefa@hl has been entirely reversed in 
German psychology. Mr. Marshall uses 
the term ‘‘ feeling” substantially in the way 
that Spencer, James, Hodgson, and Mill have 
done, to denote the effect of sensation ; con- 
sequently the science of feeling he names 
pleasure-pain, algedonics. However, to re- 
turn to the point: whether the theory be 
stated in the terms of Wundt, or, as Mr. 
Marshall puts it, whether, physiologically 
speaking, there be the impact of nerve mole- 
cules and then their effort to regain their 
shape, or there be a reflex action from the 
nerve centre, or a discharge of energy in re- 
sponse to some stimulus at the outer term- 
inus of the nerve, one point comes out clear: 
feeling is subjective. 

This platitude disposes of much romantic 
knight-errantry in search of absolute beauty, 
such as has been going on since the days of 
Plato, or a period even earlier. Absolute 
beauty, proclaims Mr. Marshall, is not. The 
greater part of his book on esthetics (2) is 
given to disposing of this archaic and obso- 
lete idealism. Alas! while we stand over the 
dissecting-table with our scalpel and our 
lens, the eternal archetype of the beautiful 
fades from our intellectual skies. Only the 
odor of decay and of the antiseptic is left. 
Still, because we must continue to live in 
this charnel-house, where our poetry has 
been reduced to pathology, let us heed what 
advice Mr. Marshall has to give us concern- 
ing making the best of it. He finds that 

leasure is best attained or prolonged, both 
the realm of animal functions and in that 
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of social and artistic feelings, by a conserva- 
tion of the nervous supply. Not too rapid 
and not too copious discharge of reserve 
force is what we should desiderate. This 
may be translated into the terms of the fun- 
damental theory of sensation that we formu- 
lated at the head of this notice, and from 
that statement it will be simple to perceive 
the justice of Mr. Marshall’s conclusions, 
His book on esthetics is easier to read than 
the former and more serious performance. 
Moreover, it may prove to be of more prac- 
tical use to the artist and the writer, who will 
not stop to formulate canons of creation and 
criticism out of the material furnished in the 
larger work. Incidentally, in this recent 
work, the author touches upon a multitude of 
questions of the day. or instance, he 
thinks it absurd to attempt to elevate the 
lower classes by treating them to exhibitions 
of paintings by Corot and Troyon, and by 
taking them to hear Berlioz’s symphonies 
and Bach’s fugues. 

The reader will perceive two things: first, 
that time has somewhat injured Wundt’s lec- 
tures on physiological psychology, but has 
left them still valuable enough to deserve a 
translation; and, second, that Mr. Marshall 
has touched solid ground in his theorizing 
about the nature of sensation and of beauty. 
Into the consideration of the complicated 
stages of the theory, where we would be led to 
examine the genesis of ideas, of emotions, will 
and consciousness, we have not attempted to 
follow our authors. Both have to say what 
is of profound interest. They do not evade 
the ethical and religious consequences of 
their theories, any more than they would ig- 
nore the literary and artistic and civic aspects 
of their systems. Therefore it may be seen 
that these three books are unusually stimu- 
lating works. Mr. Marshall’s ‘‘ Asthetic 
Principles,” in particular, is a wholesome 
tract for the times. As we close these books, 
we reflect that we are only on the threshold 
of a newer psychology and theology. Web- 
er’s law of the differentiation of sensation, 
and Marshall’s thesis on ‘‘ the avoidance of 
repressive pains, and the prevention of the 
pains of excessive functioning,” will both of 
them possibly receive much modification 
from the results of the experiments at the 
present being made with the object of dis- 
covering the normal human sensibility. The 
tabulated results of these experiments which 
are before us forbid us to accept the conclu- 
sions of either writer as final; yet we hasten 
to add that their contributions to the solution 
of the psychological problem are of the first 
order, and that a knowledge of them cannot 
be dispensed with by students. — Zhe 
Critic. 
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Edited by G. A. Aitken, and Illustrated b 

. B. Yeats. Vols. VII and VIII. Moll 

landers. (Macmillan & Co.) Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilttop. pp. 316. Price per vol., 
$1.00. 
*,* A Limited Edition will also be pub- 
lished on larger and thicker paper, bound 
in art canvas, gilt top. Per vol., $1.75. 
Sold in sets only. 


Dix.—The Girl from the Farm. By Ger- 
trude Dix. (Roberts Bros.) 12mo. Cloth. 
1.00. 


DonneELLyY (Ignatius).—The American Peo- 
ple’s Money. (Laird & Lee.) 12mo. 
Cloth. s5ocents. 


Element Classics. New Volume. P. 
Ovidii Nasonis Tristium. Liber III. 
Edited, with Explanatory Notes and Vo- 
cabulary, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 
122, 40 cents, net. 


English Men of Action Series. New 
olume. Wolfe. By A. G. Bradley. 
With Frontispiece. (Macmillan & Co.) 


12mo. Cloth, uncut, 75 cents; cloth limp, 
cut, 60 cents. 
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ForrESTER.—Too Late Repented. 
Mrs. Forrester. 
1zmo. Cloth. 


FRAZER.—Passages of the Bible chosen for 
their Lite: Beauty and Interest By 
J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Fe Decorated linen, gilt top. pp. 467. 

2.00. 


Gissinc.—In the Year of Jubilee. By 
George Gissing, author of “ Eve’s Ran- 
som,” ‘* Denzil Quarrier,” etc. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) No. 172, Zown and Country 
Library. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


Gyr. — Chiffon’s Marriage. (Le Mariage 
de Chiffon.) By Gyp. Portrait. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


—— Chiffon’s Marriage. Translated by 
Mrs. P. Martin. Illustrated. (F. A. Stokes 


By 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
$1.00. 


& Co.) 18mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Harpy. — Desperate Remedies. By 
Thomas Hardy. Rand, McNally & Co.) 
12mo. Paper. 50 cents. 


HAti.—Algebra for Beginners. By H. S. 
Hall and S. R. Knight, Authors of ‘ Ele- 
mentary Algebra for Schools,” ‘‘ Higher 
Algebra,” etc. Revised and Adapted to 
American Schools by Frank L. Sevenoak, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Assistant Principal of the Academic De- 
partment of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 188. 60 cents, net. 


—— Elementary Algebra. By H. S. Hall 
and S.R. Knight. Revised and Enlarged 
for the Use of American Schools by F. L. 
Sevenoak, Assistant Principal of the Aca- 
demic Department, Stevens Institute of 
Technology. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 478. $1.10, met. 


HARNACK.—Sources of the Apostolic Can- 
ons. With a Treatise on the Origin of the 
Readership and other Lower Orders. By 
Professor Adolf Harnack. Translated 
by Leonard A. Wheatley. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Organization of the 
Early Church and the Evolution of the 
Reader by the Rev. John Owen, Author of 
** Evenings with the Skeptics,” etc. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 95. $3.25. 


HERTWIG.—The Cell: Outlines of General 
Anatomy and Physiology. By Dr. Oscar 
Hertwig, Professor Extraordinarius of Ana- 
tomy and Comparative Anatomy, Director 
of the II. Anatomical Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated by M. Camp- 
bell, and Edited by Henry Johnstone 
Campbell, M.D., Assistant Physician to 

the City of London Hospital for the Dis- 
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eases of the Chest, etc. With 168 Illustra- 
tions. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. 368. $3.00, met. 


Hicuens.—An I tive Man. By Rob- 
ert S. Hichens, author of ‘‘ The Green Car- 
nation.” (D, Appleton & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


Hotmes.—Doctor Hathern’s Daughters. 
A Story of Virginia in Four Parts, by Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes. (G. W. Dillingham.) 
12mo. Cloth. §1.50. 


Hume.—The Island of Fantasy. By Fer- 
gus Hume. (United States Book Co.) 
I2mo. Paper. 50 cents. 


Jackxson.—The Great Frozen Land (Bol- 
shaia Zemelskija Tundra). Narrative ofa 
Winter Journey across the Tundras and a 
Sojourn among the Samoyads. By Fred- 
erick George Jackson, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Leader of the ow 
son-Harmsworth Polar Expedition. ith 
lilustrations and Maps. Edited from his 
Journals by Arthur Montefiore, Fellow of 
the Geological and Royal Geographical 
Societies and Anthropological Institute. 

Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 297. 
4.50. 


James.—A Descriptive Catalogue of the 


Manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum. With Introduction and Indices by 


Montague Rhodes James, Litt.D., Direc- 
tor of the Fitzwilliam Museum; Fellow and 
Dean of King’s College. Illustrated with 
Twenty Plates in Photogravure. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 472. $8.00, 


net, 


JOHNSON erage | R.).—The Industrial Ser- 
vices of the Railways. American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. Pub- 
lication No. 148. pp. 18. 8vo. Paper. 
Philadelphia, 1895. 25 cents. 


Josiah’s Alarm and Abel Perry’s Funeral. 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife, Illustrated. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 16mo. Cloth. 


Ke.__ty.—Evolution and Effort, and their 
Relation to Religion and Politics. By Ed- 
mond Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 1ramo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Kincs_tey. — The Pocket Edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s Works. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. are now publishing the 
works of Charles Kingsley monthly, from 
July 1st, at 75 cents per volume. They are 
issued in Pott 8vo, bound in buckram, and 
gine by R. & R. Clark from new type. 

ypatia, 1 vol.; Poems, 1 vol.; Alton 
Locke, 1 vol.; Westward Hol], 2 vols. 
Two Years , 2 vols.; Hereward the 
Wake, 1 vol.; Yeast, 1 vol.; Water-ba- 
‘dies, 1 vol.; Heroes, 1 vol. 
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Kinc.—Foes in Ambush. 
Charles King, U.S.A. 
Co.) 12mo. Paper. 


— Starlight. Ranch and other Stories 
of Army Life on the Frontier.. By Captain 
Charles King, U.S.A. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 12mo. Paper. 50 cents. 


Kinc (Capt. Charles) { Editor]. — Captain 
Dreams and Other Stories. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


KovaLevsky.—Sonia Kovalevsky: Biogra- 
phy and Autobiography. I. Memoir. By 
A.C. Leffler (Edgren), Duchessa Di Caja- 
nello. II. Reminiscences of Childhood. 
Written by herself. Translated into Eng- 
lish by Louise von Cossel. With Frontis- 
piece. (Macmillan & Co.) t2mo. Cloth. 
pp. 317. $1.25. 


Liz.—The Commodore’s Daughters. By 
Jonas Lie. Translated from the Norwe- 
gian by H. L. Breakstad and Gertrude 
Hughes. (United States Book Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Ler.—Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XLIII. Owens 
—Passelewe. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. $3.75. 


Lyric Poets (The). New Volume. The 
Lyric Poems of Shelley. Edited by Er- 
nest Rhys. (Macmillan & Co.) Small 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top. pp. 233. $1.00. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels. 
New Volume. The Adventures of Hajji 
Baba of Ispahan.. By James Morier. II- 
lustrated by H. R. Millar, with an Intro- 
duction by the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. $1.25. 


Macmillan’s History Readers. 
Stories from English History. A Read- 
ing-book for Standard I. With Illustra- 
tions. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth, 
pp. 96. 30cents, met, 


Macmillan’s English Classics. New 
Volumes. Charles Lamb: Essays of 
Elia. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by N. L. Hallward, M.A. Cantab., 
Professor of English Literature and Prin- 
cipal of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, 
and S. C. Hill, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., Profes- 
sor of English Literature, Hooghly College. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo, Cloth. pp. 
370. 50 cents, met. 


— Tennyson: Lancelot and Elaine. 
With Introductions and Notes by F. J. 
Rowe, M.A., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Presidency College, Calcutta. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp.94. 40 
cents, set. 


By Captain 
(J. B. Lippincott 
50 cents. 


Simple 
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MacManon.—A Modern Man. By Ella 
MacMahon, author of ‘‘A New Note.” 
With Illustrations by Ida Lovering. Jris 
Series of Novels. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo 
Cloth. 75 cents. 


Marsu.—Mrs. Musgrave—and her Hus- 
band. By Richard Marsh. Extra num- 
ber, Zown and Country Library. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


MENSCHUTKIN.—Analytical Chemistry. By 
N. Menschutkin, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, under the Su- 
pervision of the Author, by James Locke. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 512. 
$4.00, net. 


Milton’s Sonnets. With Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, and Indexes by A.' Wilson 
Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Editor of the Pitt Press Shake- 
speare for Schools. Zhe Cambridge Milton 
Sor Schools, (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. 
Cloth. pp. 68. 40 cents, nef. 


Murray.—A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles. Founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philolog- 
ical Society. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray, with the Assistance of many 
Scholars and Men of Science. Vol. III. 
Deject—Depravation. (Macmillan & Co.) 
4to. Paper. pp. 65. 60 cents, mez. 


Publilii Syri Sententiz. Edited by R. A. 
H. Bickford-Smith, M.A. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 61. $1.40, med. 


RaABBENO. — The American Commercial 
Policy. Three Historical Essays. By Ugo 
Rabbeno, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Modena. Second Edi- 
tion, Partly Rewritten and Entirely Re- 
vised by the Author. Translated at the 
Translations Bureau, London. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 414. $3.25, 
net. 


Roserts.—The Ancient Beotians: their 
Character and Culture and their Repu- 
tation. By W. Rhys Roberts, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor; late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. With Map. 
Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 92. 

1.40, net, 


Ross.—A Black Adonis. 
(G. W. Dillingham.) 
cents. 


Ry.r.—Philo and Holy Scripture ; or, The 
uotations of Philo from the Books of 
the Old Testament. With Introduction 
and Notes by Herbert Edward Ryle, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Professorial 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 


By Albert Ross. 
I2mo. Paper. 50 
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+ nce, sme 04 to the Lord Bishop of 

Ripon, (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth, 
PP. 312. $4.00. 

Sampson. — Str h. A Treatise on the 


Development and Use of Muscle, By the 
Champion, C. A. Sampson. With Iliustra- 


tions. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 12mo. 
Paper. 50 cents. 
SHarp.—At the Relton Arms. By Evelyn 


Sharp. Keynote Series. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


SWETTENHAM.—Malay Sketches. By Frank 
Athelstane Swettenham, Officier d’Aca- 
démie. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo, De- 
corated linen. pp. 289. $2.00. 


THoRNTON.—A Manual of Bookkeeping. 
For the Use of Students. By J. Thornton, 
Author of ‘‘ First Lessons in Bookkeep- 
ing,” ‘‘ Primer of Bookkeeping,” etc. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 527. 
$1.75, net. 


TREVELYAN.—The Com 
By the Right Hon. Sir 


(Roberts Bros.) 


tition Wallah. 
eorge Trevelyan, 


Bart., M.P., Author of ‘‘Cawnpore.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
355. $1.75. 


Warv.—The Story of Bessie Costrell. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author of “ Mar- 
cella,” ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” 
‘Robert Elsmere,” etc. Uniform with 
“Marcella.” (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. 75 cents. 


Wuitt. — Mr. Bailey - Martin. 
Coryell & Co. 12mo. Paper. 50 cents, 


WintEer.—Shadows of the Stage. Third 
Series. By William Winter, Author of 
‘* Shakespeare’s England,” “‘ Wanderers,” 
etc. Uniform with ‘‘ Gray Days and Gold,” 
etc. (Macmillan & Co.) 18mo. Cloth, 
gilt top. 75 cents. 


(Lovell, 


Wooprorp, A. B.— Use of Silver as 
Money in the United States. Philadel- 
phia, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Publication No. 96. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Paper. pp. 61. 
35 cents. 


Wricnt.—Garden Flowers and Plants. A 
Primer for Amateurs. By J. Wright, 
F.R.H.S., Assistant Editor of the ‘* Jour- 
nal of Horticulture,’’ Editor of ‘‘ Garden 
Work,” Chief Instructor on Horticulture 
for the Surrey County Council, etc. With 
50 Illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. 
Cloth. pp. 144. 35 cents, net. 


ZANGWILL.—The Old Maids’ Club. By I. 
Zangwill. With Illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 











THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY 
AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 





Tue American Journat oF Arcu#oLocy is the organ of the Archeological Institute of America, 
It contains oigioal ney Dx archeologists of established reputation both in ‘ope and America; also 
the Papers of American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Correspondence, Book Reviews, ard News 
of excavations and discoveries in all countries. 


Contents of Vol. X., No. 1. Jan.—March, 1895. 


WittiaM H. Goopyear.—A Discovery of Horizontal Curves in the Roman Temple called 
‘* Maison Carrée ” at Nimes. 

Joun P. Perers.—Some Recent Results of the University of Pennsylvania Excavations 
at Nippur, especially of the Temple Hill. 

W. Max MULLER. —Brugsch-Pasha. 

Rurus B. RICHARDSON.—Note to ‘‘ A Torso from Daphne.” 

Reviews and Notices of Books. 

Archeological News. 


Contents of Vol. X., No. 2. Aprili—June, 1895. 


WiLuiaM RANKIN.—Some Early Italian Pictures in the Jarves Collection of the Yale School 
of Fine Arts at New Haven. 

A. L. FRoTHINGHAM, Jxr.—Byzantine Art and Culture in Rome and Italy. 

Rurus B. RicHARDsSON.—A Sacrificial Calendar from the Epakria. 

C. H. Jounc.—Augustus Chapman Merriam. 

Notes. 

Archeological News. 


Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription $5.00. 
Address for literary communications A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr., 
for business communications ALLAN MARQUAND, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


BARTLETT’S GREAT SHAKESPBARE | 
CONCORDANCE. 


A New and Complete Concordance: 


or, Verbal Index to the Words, 
Passages, and Phrases 


RE arate Ny Peal Works of Shakespeare 


BY 
STANDARD “6 Wome JOHN BARTLETT, P.AA.S. 


TYPEW RITER Over -eaanareaeiel ete. 


A development—not an experiment. | 99° Pages. 


G@™ An enviable monument to 
MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS 400,000 our New World largeness of 


SKILFULLY INCORPORATED INTO REFERENCES. | Soccr*ting: ed scholarship. 
THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF —N. ¥. Nation. 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE CONSTRUC- 
TION FOR WHICH THE REMINGTON ete 


Is FAMOUS. 4to. Half Morocco, in box, $14.00 net. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. —_— 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT,| | MACMILLAN & CO., 


327 Broadway, New York. 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 














Tw REVIEW"REVIEWS 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW 


T WAS in April, 1891, that the first number 

of the American Review of Reviews was 

printed. The new idea of giving the best that was in 

the other magazines in addition to its own brilliant, orig- 

inal articles, took America by storm, as it had taken 

England—though the magazine itself was not at all a 

reprint of the English edition. It deals most largely with 

American affairs, and is edited with perfect independence, in its own office. 
‘The Review of Reviews is a monthly, timely in illustration and text, 
and instantly alive to the newest movements of the day, to a degree never 
before dreamed of. Thousands of readers who offer their commendations, 
among them the greatest names in the world, say that the Review of 
Reviews gives them exactly what they should know about politics, litera- 
ture, economics and social progress. Whe most influential men and women 


of all creeds and all parties have agreed that no family can afford to lose tts 


educational value, while for profes- 
sional and business men, it is simply 
indispensable. The departments are 
conducted by careful specialists, in- 


4 Tak el Td NS Pa 


> ELF 
THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


stead of mere scissors-wielders, and 
scores of immediately interesting por- 
traits and pictures are in each number. 
All this explains why the Review 
of Reviews has come to a probably 
unprecedented success in the first three 
years of its existence. For 1895 it 
will be more invaluable than ever. 


Agents are reaping handsome profits. 
give liberal commissions. 


We 
Send for terms. 


Annual Subscription, $2.50 
Sample Copy, 10 Cents, in stamps 


an REVIEW* REVIEWS 


23 Astor Place, New York 


Besides the special articles and char- 
acter. sketches of thrilling interest and 
timeliness, the Review of Reviews 
has these regular departments : 


The of the World.—An illustra- 
ted editorial review of the month’s events 
which thinking, alert men and women 
should understand in their proper signifi- 
cance and proportions. 

Leading Articles of the Month.—This de- 

ment, and the succeeding one, The 
riodicals Reviewed, embody the idea 
on which the magazine was founded and 
named, All that is best in the other 
magazines, American and foreign, is 
here brightly summarized, reviewed and 
quoted from. 

Current H in Caricature chronicles 
the month's history through the pictur- 
esque means of the successful cartoons 
that are appearing throughout the world. 

Other departments review carefully new 
books, give lists and indexes of all articles 
in the world’s magazines, and furnish a terse 
daily record of current events. 


L/ 


; 


x / 














THE | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, | 


EDITED BY 


A. E. WINSHIP. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Sixteen Large Pages Each Issue. 


Ten Four-page Supplements. 


ILLUSTRATED. BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED. 


FIFTY NUMBERS AND TEN SUPPLEMENTS 


IN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONLY $2.50 A YEAR, 5 CENTS A WEEK. 
TRIAL TRIP, 5 MONTHS FOR $1.00. . 
No other Publication gives so much for the money. 
We make liberal discounts to the trade.on yearly subseriphons, 
WRITE FOR TERMS. | 





New England Publishing Company, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 




























‘A BEMONTHLY Y Oana 
DEVOTED TO THE ‘ 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 


PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


EDITED BY 


}. G. SCHURMAN ano J. E, CREIGHTON. 





Vol. TV. No. 4 (July, 1895) contains— 
I. Original Articles: 
i. The Absolute and the Time=Process. Professor Joun Warson, 


i. The Ethical System of Richard Cumberland, Il. Dr. Ernesr 
ALBEE. 


iii. Hylezoism. Professor W. A. Hammonp, 
. The Theory of Inference. Wiitiam W, Carte, 


Il. teadaics of Books: 
james Mark Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the 

Race, by Dr. F. Tracy; G. 7. Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, by 
Professor J. E. Kensiniois: A. Fairbanks, Translation of Rieh!'s 
Der Philosophische Kriticismus (Part III), by Professor J. H. 
Turts; Henry Jones, The Philosophy of Lotze, by F. C. S. 

SCHILLER, 

ill. Summaries of Articles: Psychological; Ethical; Meta- 
physical and Epistemological; Historical. 


IV. Notices of New Books. 
“V. Notes: Professor von Gizycki, etc. 








Address for literary communications, 
Professor J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
Address for business communications, 
GINN & COMPANY F 
7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 75 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR 1895. 


During. this “year the three volumes a — will be furnished for $7.00. 
Pes on $9.00 a new subscriber can obtain Vols id fit fiave his namé entered —— 
Or 1095: Z ; 


Pi 


